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CHAP. VI. HILTON. 



CHAPTER VL 

On the borders of the licentious Renaissance which 
was drawing to a dose, and of the exact school of 
poetiy which was springing up, between the mono- 
tonous conceits of Cowley and the correct gallantries 
of Waller, appeared a mighty and superb mind, prepared 
by logic and enthusiasm for eloquence and the epic 
style ; liberal, Protestant, a moralist and a poet, adorn- 
ing the cause of Algernon Sidney and Locke with the 
inspiration of Spenser and Shakspeare; the heir of a 
poetical age, the precursor of an austere age, holding 
his place between the epocli of imselfish dreaming and 
the epoch of practical action ; like his own Adam, who, 
taking his way to an unfriendly land, heard behind 
him, in the closed Eden, the dying strains of heaven. 

John Milton was not one of those fevered souls 
void of self-command, whose rapture takes them by fits, 
whom a sickly sensibility drives for ever to the extreme 
of sorrow or joy, whose pliability prepares them to pro- 
duce a variety of characters, whose inquietude condemns 
them to paint the madness and contradictions of passion. 
Vast knowledge, close logic, and grand passion ; these 
were his marks. His mind was lucid, his imagination 
limited. He was incapable of " bating one jot of heart 
or hope," or of being transformed. He conceived the 
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loftiest of ideal beauties, but he conoeived only one. 
He was not bom for the drama, but for the ode. He 
does not create souls, but constructs arguments, and 
experiences emotions. Emotions and arguments, all 
the forces and actions of his soul, assemble and are 
arranged beneath a unique sentiment, that of the 
sublime ; and the broad river of lyric poetry streams 
from him, impetuous, with even flow, splendid as a 
cloth of gold. 

I. 

This dominant sense constituted the greatness and 
the firmness of his character. Against external fluc- 
tuations he found a refuge in himself; and the ideal 
city which he had built in his soul, endured impregnable 
to all assaults. It is too beautiful, this inner city, for 
him to wish to leave it ; it was too solid to be destroyed. 
He believed in the sublime with the whole force of his 
nature, and the whole authority of his logic ; and with 
him, cultivated reason strengthened by its tests the 
suggestions of primitive instinct. With this double 
armour, man can advance firmly through life. He who 
is always feeding himself with demonstrations is capable 
of believing, willing, persevering in belief and will ; he 
does not change with every event and every passion, 
as that fickle and pliable being whom we call a poet ; 
he remains at rest in fixed principles. He is capable 
of embracing a cause, and of continuing attached to it, 
whatever may happen, spite of all, to the end. No 
seduction, no emotion, no accident, no change alters the 
stability of his conviction or the lucidity of his know- 
ledge. On the first day, on the last day, during the 
whole time, he preserves intact the entire system of 
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his dear ideas, and the logical vigour of his brain sus- 
tains the manly vigour of his heart. When at length, 
as here, this dose logic is employed in the service of noble 
ideas, enthusiasm is added to constancy. The man 
holds his opinions not only as true, but as sacred. He 
fights for them, not only as a soldier, but as a priest 
He is impassioned, devoted, religious, heroic. Barely 
is such a mixture seen; but it was fully seen in 
Milton. 

He was of a family in which courage, moral nobility, 
the love of art, were present to whisper the most 
beautiful and doquent words around his cradle. His 
mother was a most exemplary woman, well known 
through all the neighbourhood for her benevolence.^ His 
father, a student of Christ Church, and disinherited 
as a Protestant, had made his fortune by his own 
energies, and, amidst his occupations as a scrivener or 
writer, had preserved the taste for letters, being imwill- 
ing to give up " his liberal and intelligent tastes to the 
extent of becoming altogether a slave to the world -** 
he wrote verses, was an excellent musician, one of the 
best composers of his time ; he chose Cornelius Jansen 
to paint his son's portrait when in his tenth year, and 
gave his child the widest and fullest literary education.^ 
Let the reader try to picture this child, in the street 
(Bread Street) inhabited by merchants, in this citizen- 
like and scholarly, religious and poetical family, whose 
manners were regular and their aspirations lofty, where 
they set the psahns to music, and wrote madrigals in 

1 ICatre probatiBsimft et eleemosyniB per viciniam potiBsiiimm nota. — 
Drfmuio Secunda, Life of MOion, by Keightley. 

* ** Hy fkther destined me while yet a little child for the study of 
knmane letten." — Hfe, by Masson, 1859, i 51. 

YOU n. B 
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hoinoiir of Oriana the queen,^ wheie vocal music, letters, 
painting, all the adornments of the beautiful Senaissanoe^ 
decked the sustained gravity, the haid-working honesty, 
the deep Christianity of the Beformation. All Milton's 
genius springs firom this ; he carried the splendour of 
the Benaissance into the earnestness of the Beformation, 
the magnificence of Spenser into the severity of Calvin, 
and, with his family, found himself at the confluence 
of the two civilisations which he combined. Before he 
was ten years old he had a learned tutor, '' a puritan, 
who cut his hair short;" after that he went to Saint 
Paul's school, then to the University of Cambridge, 
that he might be instructed in '' polite literature ;" and 
at the age of twelve he worked, in spite of his weak 
eyes and headaches, imtil midnight and even later. 
His John the Baptist, a character resembling himself, 
says: 

'' When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be pablic good ; myself I thought 
Bom to that end, bom to promote all troth. 
All righteous things." ' 

At school, afterwards at Cambridge, then with his 
feither, he was strengthening and preparing himself with 
all his power, free from all blame, and loved by all good 
men; traversing the vast fields of Greek and Latin 
literature, not only the great writers, but all the writers, 
down to the half of the middle-age ; and studying simul- 
taneously ancient Hebrew, Syriac and rabbinical He- 

^ Queen Elizabeth. 

« Tht PoOical JFarki ofJiOm MiUon, ed. Mitfoid, Fmradim JU- 
^MMdi Book i 2. 201-80«. 
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farew, French and Spanish, old Engliah literatoiei all tha 
Italian liteiature, with such zeal and profit that he wrote 
Italian and Latin verse and prose like an Italian or a 
Boman ; in addition to this, music, mathematics, theo- 
logy, and much besides. A serious thought regulated 
this great toil " The church, to whose service, by the 
intentions of my parents and Mends, I was destined of a 
child, and in mine own resolutions : till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had 
invaded the church, that he who would take orders 
must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which 
unless he took with a conscience that would retch, he 
must either straight perjure, or split his fedth ; I thought 
it better to prefer a bltuneless silence before the sacred 
office of speaking bought, and begun with servitude and 
forswearing."^ 

He refused to be a clergyman firom the same feelings 
that he had wished it ; the desire and the renxinciation 
all sprang from the same source — a fixed resolve to act 
noUy. Falling back into the life of a layman, he 
continued to cultivate and perfect himself, studying 
passionately and with method, but without pedantry 
or rigour: nay, rather, after his master Spenser, in 
L Allegro, H JPmseraso, Camus, he set forth in sparkling 
and variegated dress the wealth of mythology, nature, 
and fancy; then, sailing for the land of science and 
beauty, he visited Italy, made the acquaintance of 
Orotius and Galileo, sought the society of the learned, 
the men of letters, the men of the world, listened to 
the musicians, steeped himself in all the beauties 
stored up by the Renaissance at Florence and Boma 

1 Mflton's iVvM IFMi^ed. Miftford, 8 toU^ Tk$ Mumn of C km A 

Lisa. 
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Everywheie his learning, his fine Italian and Latin 
Btyle, secured him the Mendship and attentions of 
sdiolars, so that, on his return to Florence, he "was 
as well received as if he had returned to his native 
countiy." He collected books and music, which he 
sent to England, and thought of traversing Sicily and 
Oreece, those two homes of ancient letters and arts. 
Of all the flowers that opened to the Southern sun 
under the influence of the two great Paganisms, he 
gathered freely the balmiest and the most exquisite^ 
but without staining himself with the mud which 
surrounded them. "I call the Deity to witness/' 
he wrote later, " that in all those places in which vice 
meets with so little discouragement, and is practised 
with so little shame, I never once deviated from the 
paths of integrity and virtue, and perpetually reflected 
that, though my conduct might escape the notice of 
men, it could not elude the inspection of God."^ 

Amid the licentious gallantries and inane sonnets 
like those which the Gicisbei and Academicians 
lavished forth, he retained his sublime idea of poetiy : 
he thought to choose a heroic subject from ancient 
English history; and as he says, "I was confirmed 
in this opinion, that he who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, a 
composition and pattern of the best and honourablest 
things; not presuming to sing high praises of heroic 
men, or famous cities, unless he have in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 

1 imton's /Voi0 Warh% (Bolm*s edition, 1848), Sttmd Defence of the 
HopU of England, i 257. See ftlM hia Italian Shrnnett, with tfacir 
i«Ujii;ioiiB eentimeiit 
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worthy."^ Above all, he loved Dante and Petrarch 
for their purity, telling himself that " if imchastitjr in 
a woman, whom St Paul terms the glory of man, be 
such a scandal and dishonour, then certainly in a man, 
who is both the image and gloiy of Gkid, it must, 
though commonly not so thought, be much more deflour- 
ing and dishonourabla"' He thought " that every free 
and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought to be bom 
a kn^hV' for the practice and defence of chastity, and 
he kept himself virgin till his marriage. Whatever 
the temptation might be, whatever the attraction or 
fear, it found him equally opposed and equally firm. 
From a sense of gravity and propriety he avoided all 
religious disputes ; but if his own creed were attacked, 
he defended it " without any reserve or fear," even in 
Bome, before the Jesuits who plotted against him, 
within a few paces of the Inquisition and the Vatican. 
Perilous duty, instead of driving him away, attracted him. 
When the Revolution began to threaten, he returned, 
drawn by conscience, as a soldier who hastens to danger 
when he hears the dash of arms, convinced, as he him- 
self tells us, that it was a shame to him leisurely to 
spend his life abroad, and for his own pleasure, whilst 
his fellow-countrymen were striving for their liberty. 
In battle he appeared in the front ranks as a volunteer, 
courting danger everywhere. Throughout his education 
and throughout his youth, in his profane readings and 
his sacred studies, in his acts and his maxims, already 
a ruling and permanent thought grew manifest — ^the re- 
solution to develop and unfold within him the ideal man. 

^ Milton's Proae Works, Mitfoid, Apology fir Smedymnimu, L S70. 
' Ibid. 278. Sm «]io hit TnaUn on Dkmroe, which ahowi dMiij 
liiLton's meaning. 
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Two powers chiefly lead mankind — impulse and 
idea : the one influencing sensitive, unfettered, poetical 
souls, capable of transformations, like Shakspeare; the 
other governing active, combative, heroic souls, capable 
of immutability, like Milton. The first are sympathetic 
and efi^ive; the second are concentrative and reserved.^ 
The first give themselves up, the others withhold them- 
selves. These, by reliance and sociability, with an 
artistic instinct and a sudden imitative comprehension, 
involuntarily take the tone and disposition of the men 
and things which surround them, and an immediate 
coxinterpoise is efTected between the inner and the 
outer man. Those, by mistrust and rigidity, with a 
combative instinct and a quick reference to rule, 
become naturally thrown back upon themselves, and in 
their narrow limits no longer feel the solicitations and 
contradictions of their surroundings. They have 
formed a model, and thenceforth this model like a 
watchword restrains or urges them on. like all 
powers destined to have sway, the inner idea grows 
and absorbs to its use the rest of their being. They 
bury it in themselves by meditation, they nourish it 
with reasoning, they put it in communication with the 
chain of all tiieir doctrines and all their experiences ; 
80 that when a temptation assails them, it is not an 
isolated principle which it attacks, but it encoxmters 

^ "Though ChriBtianity had been bnt alightlj tau^^t me, yet a 
certain reaeiredneaa of natural diapoeition and moral diacipline, learnt 
out of the nobleet philoeophj, waa enough to keep me in diidain of hr 
ineontinenoea than tfaia of the hoidalla'*— 4?o2^^>br StMctfm- 
Mitford, i 272. 
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the whole combination of their belief, an infinitely 
nmified combination, too strong for a sensuous seduc- 
tion to tear asunder. At the same time a man by 
habit is upon his guard; the combative attitude is 
natmal to him, and he stands erect, firm in the pride 
of his courage and the inveteracy of his determination. 
A soul thus fortified is like a diver in his bell ; ^ it 
passes through life as he i>asses through the sea, 
unstained but isolated. On his return to En^and, 
Milton fell back among his books, and received a few 
pupils, upon whom he imposed, as upon himself, con- 
tinuous toil, serious reading, a frugal diet, a strict 
behaviour; the life of a recluse, almost of a monk. 
Suddenly, in a month, after a countiy visit, he married.' 
A few weeks afterwards, his wife returned to her fathei^s 
house, would not come back to him, took no notice of his 
letters, and sent back his messenger with scorn. The 
two characters httd come into collision. Nothing dis- 
pleases women more than an austere and self-contained 
character. They see that they have no hold upon it ; 
its dignity awes them, its pride repels, its preoccupa- 
tions keep them aloof; they feel themselves of less 
value, neglected for general interests or speculative 
curiosities ; judged, moreover, and that after an inflex- 
ible rule; at most regarded with condescension, as a 
sort of less reasonable and inferior beings, debarred 
from the equality which they demand, and the love 
which alone can reward them for the loss of equality. 
The " priest " character is made for solitude ; the tact, 
ease, charm, pleasantness, and gentleness necessary to 

1 An expression of Jean Panl Richter. See an excellent artiole on 
Milfeon in the Not Xmriew, Jvly 1869. 
* 1«43» at the age of 86. 
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all companionship, is wanting to it; we admire him, 
but we go no further, especially if, like Milton's wife, 
we are somewhat dull and commonplace,^ adding 
mediocrity of intellect to the repugnance of our 
hearts. He had, so his biographers say, a certain 
gravity of nature, or severity of mind which would 
not condescend to petty things, but kept him in 
the clouds, in a region which is not that of the house- 
hold. He was accused of being harsh, choleric ; and 
certainly he stood upon his manly dignity, his autho- 
rity as a husband, and was not so greatly esteemed, 
respected, studied, as he thought he deserved to be. In 
short, he passed the day amongst his books, and the 
rest of the time his heart lived in an abstracted and 
sublime world of which few wives catch a glimpse, his 
wife least of aU. He had, in fact, chosen like a 
student, so much the more at random because his 
former life had been of "a well-governed and wise 
appetite." Equally like a man of the closet, he 
resented her flight, being the more irritated because 
the world's ways were imknown to him. Without 
dread of ridicule, and with the sternness of a specula- 
tive man suddenly brought into collision with actual 
life, he wrote treatises on Divorce, signed them with 
his name, dedicated them to Parliament, held himself 
divorced de facto, because his wife refused to return, d& 
jwre because he had four texts of Scripture for it; 

^ l)oetrituandIHieiplineo/I)ivor^ Mitford, ii 27, 20, 82. ^Muta 
•nd spiritleu mate." *' The bashful mnteness of the yiigin may often- 
times hide all the nnliTelineaa and natural sloth which is really unfit 
for conTsrsation." "A man shall find himself bound fast to an image 
of earth and phlegm, with whom he looked to be the copartner of * 
■iraet and gladsome society." A pretty woman will say in reply; I 
Ott&not love a man who carries his head like the Sacrament. 
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whereupon he paid court to another young lady, and sud- 
denly, seeing his wife on her knees and weeping, forgave 
her, took her back, renewed the dry and sad marriage- 
tie, not profitiog by experience, but on the other hand 
fated to contract two other unions, the last with a wife 
thirty years younger than himself. Other parts of his 
domestic life were neither better managed nor happier. 
He had taken his daughters for secretaries, and made 
them read languages which they did not understand, — 
a repelling task, of which they bitterly complained. In 
return, he accused them of being " undutifal and un- 
kind," of neglecting him, not caring whether they left 
him alone, of conspiring with the servants to rob him 
in their purchases, of stealing his books, so that they 
would have disposed of the whole of them. Mary, the 
second, hearing one day that he was going to be mar- 
ried, said that his marriage was no news ; the best news 
would be his death. An incredible speech, and one 
which throws a strange light on the miseries of this 
fiunily. Neither circumstances nor nature had created 
him for happiness. 

III. 

They had created him for strife, and after his return 
to England he had thrown himself heartily into it, armed 
with logic, anger, and learning, protected by conviction 
and conscience. When '' the liberty of speech was no 
longer subject to control, all mouths began to be opened 
against the bishops. ... I saw that a way was opening 
for the establishment of real liberty ; that the founda- 
tion was laying for the deliverance of man from the 
yoke of slavery and superstition; . . . and as I had 
from my youth studied the distinction between religions 
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and civil rights, ... I determined to relinquish the 
other pursuits in which I was engaged, and to transfer 
the whole force of my talents and my industry to this 
one important object" ^ And thereupon he wrote his 
IUf<yrmcUion in England, jeering at and attacking with 
haughtiness and scorn the prelacy and its defenders. 
Befuted and attacked in turn, he became still more bitter, 
and crushed those whom he had beaten.^ Transported 
to the limits of his creed, and like a knight making a 
rush, and who pierces with a dash the whole line of 
battle, he hurled himself upon the prince, wrote that 
the abolition of royalty as well as the overthrow of 
Episcopacy were necessary ; and one month after the 
death of Charles I., justified his execution, replied to 
the EUcon Basilike, then to Salmasius' Defence of the King, 
with incomparable breadth of style and scorn, like a 
soldier, like an apostle, like a man who everywhere feels 
the superiority of his science and logic, who wishes to 
make it felt, who proudly tramples upon and crushes 
his adversaries as ignoramuses, inferior minds, base 
hearts.' " Kings most conmionly," he says, at the be- 
ginning of the EikonoJdastes, " though strong in legions, 
are but weak at arguments ; as they who ever have ac- 
customed from their cradle to use their will only as 
their right hand, their reason always as their left. 
Whence unexpectedly constrained to that kind of com- 

^ Second De/enee of the Ptople of Engkmd, Prose Works (Bohn), 
i 257. 

' Of Seformation touching Chwreh DiKipiine in England, and the 
Oamee thai hitherto haw hindered U, Qf PrdaHad Epitcopaey, The 
Jteaeon of Chwreh Gfovemmeni urged againet Prdafy : 1641. Apologg 
for Smeetymnimu : 1642. 

* The Tenure of Kings and MagietraUe, BOunoklaatee : 1648-9. 
l>rfmieio FopuH Anglicani : 1661. Defmeio Seeunda : 1654. Aut h ofi i 
pro ae d^eneio. Meepontio: 1655. 
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bat, they piove but weak and puny adversarieB." ^ Yet, 
far love of those who sufifer themselyes to be oyercome 
by this daiszliTig name of loyaltj, he consents to " take 
up Sling Charles's gauntlet," and bangs him with it in a 
style calculated to make the imprudent men who had 
tlurown it down repent Far fix)m recoiling at the 
accusation of murder, he accepts and boasts of it He 
▼aunts the r^cide, sets it on a triumphal car, decks it 
in all the light of heayen. He relates with the tone 
of a judge, ''how a most potent king, after he had 
trampled upon the laws of the nation, and giyen a 
shock to its religion, and b^an to rule at his own will 
and pleasure, was at last subdued in the field by his 
own subjects, who had undergone a long slayeiy tmder 
him ; how afterwards he was cast into prison, and when 
he gaye no ground, either by words or actions, to hope 
better things of him, was finally by the supreme council 
of the kingdom condemned to die, and beheaded before 
the yeiy gates of the royal palace. . . . For what king's 
majesty sitting upon an exalted throne, eyer shone so 
brightly, as that of the people of England then did, 
when, shaking off that old superstition, which had pre- 
yailed a long time, they gaye judgment upon the king 
himself, or rather upon an enemy who had been their 
king, caught as it were in a net by his own laws (who 
alone of all mortals challenged to himself impunity by 
a diyine right), and scrupled not to inflict the same 
punishment upon him, being guilty, which he would 
haye inflicted upon any other 7 " ' After haying justi- 
fied the execution, he sanctifled it ; consecrated it by 
decrees of heayen after he had authorised it by the laws 

^ Maton'i Prom Worki, Mitford, toL i 829. 
* IM. FlrefiMe to the Drfmoe o/ihe FwpU ofBngUmd, tI pp. 1, 1 
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of the world ; from the support of Law he transferred 
it to the support of Ood. This is the God who ** uses 
to throw down proud and unruly kings, . . . and 
utterly to extirpate them and all their family. By his 
manifest impulse being set on work to recover our al- 
most lost liberty, following him as our guide, and ador- 
ing the impresses of his divine power manifested upon 
all occasions, we went on in no obscure but an illus- 
trious passage, pointed out and made plain to us by Grod 
himself." ^ Here the reasoning ends with a song of 
triumph, and enthusiasm breaks out through the mail 
of the warrior. Such he displayed himself in all his 
actions and in all his doctrines. The solid files of 
bristling and well-ordered arguments which he disposed 
in battle-array were changed in his heart in the moment 
of triumph into glorious processions of crowned and re- 
splendent hymns. He was transported by them, he de- 

^ Hitford, Yi pp. 2-8. This "Defence" was in Latin. Milton 
ends it thus : — 

" He (God) has glorionslj delivered you, the first of nations, from 
the two greatest mischiefs of this life, and most pernicious to Tirtue, 
tyranny and superstition ; he has endued you with greatness of mind to 
be the first of mankind, who after having conquered their own king, 
and having had him delivered into their hands, have not scrupled 
to condenm him judiciaUy, and, pursuant to that sentence of condemna- 
tion, to put him to death. After the performing so glorious an action 
as this, you ought to do nothing that is mean and little, not so much 
as to think of, much less to do, anything but what is great and sub- 
lime. Which to attain to, this is your only way ; as you have subdued 
your enemies in the field, so to make appear, that unarmed, and in the 
higjhest outward peace and tranquillity, you of all mankind are best 
able to subdue ambition, avarice, the love of riches, and can best avoid 
the oorruptions that prosperity is apt to introduce (which genendly 
subdue and triumph over other nations), to show as great justice, tern- 
peranoe, and moderation in the maintaining your liberty, as you have 
shown coiurage in freeing 3rourselves from slavery."— -/Kd voL vi. 
S51-a. 
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laded himself, and lived thus alone with the sublime, 
like a wamor-pontiif, who in his stiff annour, or his 
glittering stole, stands £ace to face with trath. Thus 
absorbed in strife and in his priesthood, he lived out 
of the world, as blind to palpable facts as he was pro- 
tected against the seductions of the senses, placed above 
the stains and the lessons of experience, as incapable 
of leading men as of yielding to them. There was no- 
thing in him akin to the devices and delays of the 
statesman, the crafty schemer, who pauses on his way, 
experimentalises, with eyes fixed on what may turn up, 
who gauges what is possible, and employs logic for prac- 
tical purposes. Milton was speculative and chimerical 
Locked up in his own ideas, he sees but them, is at- 
tracted but by them. Is he pleading against the 
bishops 7 He would extirpate them at once, without 
hesitation ; he demands that the Presbyterian worship 
shall be at once established, without forethought, con- 
trivance, hesitation. It is the conmiand of God, it is 
the duty of the faithful ; beware how you trifle with 
Ood or temporise with faith. Concord, gentleness, 
liberty, piety, he sees a whole swarm of virtues issue 
from tbis new worship. Let the king fear nothing from 
it, his power will be all the stronger. Twenty thousand 
democratic assemblies will take care that his ri^ts be 
not infringed. These ideas make us smile. We recog- 
nise the party-man, who, on the verge of the Bestoration, 
when ** the whole multitude was mad with desire for a 
king," published A Beady and Easy Way to establish a 
Free CammoniveaUh, and described his method at length. 
We recognise the theorist who, to obtain a law of 
divorce, only appealed to Scripture, and aimed at trans- 
fonning the civil constitution of a people by ohun^ng 
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the accepted sense of a verse. With closed eyes, 
sacred text in hand, he advances from consequence to 
consequence, trampling upon the prejudices, inclina- 
tions, habits, wants of men, as if a reasoning or reli- 
gious spirit were the whole man, as if evidence always 
created belief, as if belief always resulted in practice, 
as if, in the struggle of doctrines, truth or justice gave 
doctrines the victory and sovereignty. To cap all, he 
sketched out a treatise on education, in which he pro- 
posed to teach each pupil every science, every art, and, 
what is more, every virtue. " He who had die art and 
proper eloquence . . . might in a short space gain 
them to an incredible diligence and courage, . . . 
infusing into their young breasts such an ingenuous 
and noble ardour as would not fail to make many of 
them renowned and matchless men."^ Milton had 
taught for many years and at various timea A man 
must be insensible to experience or doomed to illusions 
who retains such deceptions after such experiences. 

But his obstinacy constituted his power, and the 
inner constitution, which closed his mind to instruction, 
armed his heart against weaknesses. With men 
generally, the source of devotion dries up when in 
contact with Ufe. Gradually, by dint of frequenting 
the world, we acquire its tone. We do not choose 
to be dupes, and to abstain from the license which 
others allow themselves ; we relax our youthful strict- 
ness ; we even smile, attributing it to our heated blood ; 
we know our own motives, and cease to find our- 
selves subUme. We end by taking it calmly, and 
we see the world wag, only trying to avoid shocks, 
picking up here and there a few little comfortable 

^ CjfMdHeaiim. Mitfbi^ ii 8S& 
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j^earaies. Not so Milton. He lived complete and 
pare to the end, without loss of heart or weakness; 
experience conld not instmet nor misfortune depress 
him; he endured all, and repented of nothing. He 
lofit his sight, by his own fault, by writing, though ill, 
and against the prohibition of his doctors, to justify the 
Tgnglifth people against the invectives of Sahnasius. He 
saw the fimeral of the SepubHc, the proscription of his 
doctrines, the defamation of his honour. Around him 
ran riot, a distaste for liberty, an enthusiasm for slaveiy. 
A whole people threw itself at the feet of a young incap- 
able and treacherous libertine. The glorious leaders of 
the Puritan faith were condemned, executed, cut down 
alive from the gallows, quartered amidst insults ; others, 
whom death had saved from the hangman, were dug 
up and exposed on the gibbet; others, exUes in 
foreign lands, lived, threatened and attacked by royalist 
bullies ; others again, more unfortimate, had sold their 
cause for money and titles, and sat amid the exe- 
cutioners of their fonner Mends. The most pious and 
austere citizens of England filled the prisons, or 
wandered about in poverty and shame ; and gross vice, 
impudently seated on the throne, rallied around it a 
herd of unbridled lusts and sensualities. Milton him- 
self had been constrained to hide ; his books had been 
burned by the hand of the hangman ; even after the 
general act of indemnity he was imprisoned ; when set 
at liberty, he Hved in the expectation of being 
assassinated, for private fanaticism might seize the 
weapon relinquished by pubHc revenge. Other smaller 
misfortunes came to aggravate by their stings the great 
wounds which afflicted him. Confiscations, a bankruptcy, 
finally, the great fire of London, had robbed him of three- 
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fourths of his fortune ;^ his daughters neither esteemed 
nor respected him ; he sold his books, knowing that his 
family could not profit by them after his death ; and 
amidst so many private and public miseries, he con- 
tinued calm. Instead of repudiating what he had done, 
he gloried in it : instead of being cast down, he increased 
in firmness. He says, in his 2 2d sonnet : 

** Oyriack, this three yean day these eyes, though dear. 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of sight, their seeing have foigot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth day appear 
Of snUy or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Tet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Bight onward. What supports me, dost thou askt 
The oonscienoe, Mend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task ; 
Of which all Europe rings from side to sid& 
This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask 
Content though blind, had I no other guid&" ^ 

That thought was indeed his guide ; he was " armed in 
himself," and that " breastplate of diamond "^ which had 
protected him in his prime against the wounds in 
battle, protected him in his old age against the tempta- 
tions and doubts of defeat and adversity. 

^ A acriyener cauaed him to lose £2000. At the Bestoratioii he 
WM refined payment of £2000 which he had pat into the Exciee Office, 
and deprived of an estate of £60 a year, bought by him from the pro- 
perty of the GShapter of Westmineter. His house in Bread Street was 
biunt in the great fire. When he died he is said to have left aboat 
£1600 in money (eqniyalent to aboat £6000 now), besidee household 
goods. [I am indebted to the Irindneea of P ro f ee e or Maason for the 
collation of thia note. — ^Tb.] 
* Maton'a Po0ficaZ Workt, Mitford, i Amnafsdi. * Balian Samm, 
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IV. 

Milton lived in a small house in London, or in the 
conntiy, at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, published his 
History of Britain, his Logic, a Treatise on Tnts Religion 
and Heresy, meditated his great Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, Of all consolations, work is the most 
fortifying and the most healthy, because it solaces a 
man not by bringing him ease, but by reqidring him 
to exert himself. Every morning he had a chapter 
of the Bible read to him in Hebrew, and remained for 
some time in silence, grave, in order to meditate on 
what he had heard. He never went to a place of 
worship. Independent in religion as in all else, he was 
sujfficient to himself ; finding in no sect the marks of 
the true church, he prayed to God alone, without need- 
ing others' help. He studied till mid-day ; then, after 
an hour^s exercise, he played the organ or the bass-violin. 
Then he resumed his studies till six, and in the even- 
ing enjoyed the society of lus friends. When any one 
came to visit him, he was usually found in a room 
hung with old green hangings, seated in an arm-chair, 
and dressed neatly in black ; his complexion was pale, 
says one of his visitors, but not sallow ; his hands and 
feet were gouty ; his hair, of a light brown, was parted 
in the midst and feU in long curls ; his eyes, grey and 
clear, showed no sign of blindness. He had been very 
beautiful in his youth, and his English cheeks, once 
delicate as a young girl's, retained their colour almost 
to the end. His face, we are told, was pleasing ; his 
straight and manly gait bore witness to intrepidity and 
courage. Something great and proud breathes out yet 
fixmi all his portraits; and certainly few men have 

VOL IL 8 
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done so much honour to their kind. Thus went out this 
noble life, like a setting sun, bright and calm. Amid 
so many trials, a pure and lofty joy, altogether worthy 
of him, had been granted to him: the poet, buried 
under the Puritan, had reappeared, more sublime than 
ever, to give to Christianity its second Homer. The 
dazzling dreams of his youth and the reminiscences of 
his ripe age were found in him, side by side with 
Calvinistic dogmas and the visions of Saint John, 
to create the Protestant epic of damnation and grace ; 
and the vastness of primitive horizons, the flames of 
the infernal dungeon, the splendours of the celestial 
court, opened to the inner eye of the soul unknown 
regions beyond the sights which the eyes of the flesh 
had lost 

V. 

I have before me the formidable volume in which, 
some time after Milton's death, his prose works were 
collected.^ What a book ! The chairs creak when you 
place it upon them, and a man who had turned its 
leaves over for an hour, would have less pain in his 
head than in his arm. As the book, so were the men ; 
fix)m the mere outsides we might gather some notion of 
the controversialists and theologians whose doctrines 
ihey contain. Yet we must conclude that the author 
was eminently learned, elegant, travelled, philosophic, 
and a man of the world for his age. We think invol- 

^ 8 Tok. foUo, 1997-8. The titles of HUton'i chief writiogs in 
prose are these : — Of JU/ormatum in England ; The Season of Ohuireh 
Ocvemmeni urged against Prelaty; Animadvenione upon the Eemon- 
wbranU Defence: Doc^ne and DiscipHne of Divorce ; Tetra^ordon; 
Tradate on Education ; Areopagitiea ; Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates; Eikonoklastes ; History of Britain; Dtfenos of the FoofU or 
Msgland, 
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imtarily of the portraits of the theologians of those 
days, severe faces engraved on metal by the hard artists' 
tool» whose square brows and steady eyes stand out 
in startling prominence against a dark oak panel 
We compare them to modem countenances^ in which 
the delicate and complex features seem to quiver at 
the varied contact of hardly begun sensations and innu- 
merable ideas. We tiy to imagine the heavy classical 
education, the physical exercises, the rude treatment, 
the rare ideas, the imposed dogmas, which formerly 
occupied, oppressed, fortified, and hardened the young ; 
and we might fancy ourselves looking at an anatomy of 
megatheria and mastodons, reconstructed by Cuvier. 

The race of living men is changed. Our mind fails 
us now-a-days at the idea of this greatness and this bar- 
barism ; but we discover that the barbarism was then the 
cause of the greatness. As in other times we might have 
seen, in the primitive slime and among the colossal ferns, 
ponderous monsters slowly wind their scaly backs, and 
tear the flesh from one another^ s sides with their mis- 
shapen talons ; so now, at a distance, from the height of 
our calm civilisation, we see the battles of the theologians, 
who, armed with syllogisms, bristling with texts, covered 
one another with filth, and laboured to devour each other. 

Milton fought in the front rank, pre-ordained to 
barbarism and greatness by his individual nature and 
the manners of the time, capable of displaying in high 
prominence the logic, style, and spirit of his age. It 
is drawing-room life which trims men into shape : the 
society of ladies, the lack of serious interests, idleness, 
vanity, security, are needed to bring men to elegance, 
urbanity, fine and light humour, to teach the desire to 
please, the fear to become wearisome, a perfect deamesfl^ 
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a finished precision, the art of gradual transitions and 
delicate tact, a taste for suitable images, continual ease, 
and choice diversity. Seek nothing like this in Milton. 
The old scholastic system was not far off; it still 
weighed on those who were destroying it Under this 
secular armour discussion proceeded pedantically, with 
measured steps. The first thing was to propound a 
thesis; and Milton writes, in lajge characters, at the 
head of his Treatise on Divorce, " that indisposition, unfit- 
ness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause in 
nature unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to 
hinder the main benefits of conjugal society, which are 
solace and peace, is a greater reason of divorce than 
natural frigidity, especially if there be no children, and 
that there be mutual consent." And then follow, l^on 
after legion, the disciplined army of the arguments. 
Battalion after battalion they pass by, numbered very 
distinctly. There is a dozen of them together, each 
with its title in dear characters, and the little brigade 
of subdivisions which it commands. Sacred texts hold 
the post of honour. Every word of them is discussed, 
the substantive after the adjective, the verb after the 
substantive, the preposition after the verb ; interpreta- 
tions, authorities, illustrations, are summoned up, and 
ranged between palisades of new divisions. And yet 
there is a lack of order, the question is not reduced to 
a single idea ; we cannot see our way ; proofs succeed 
proofs without logical sequence ; we are rather tired out 
than convinced. We remember that the author speaks 
to Oxford men, lay or cleric, trained in pretended dis- 
cussions, capable of obstinate attention, accustomed to 
digest indigestible books. They are at home in this 
thorny thicket of scholastic brambles ; they beat a path 
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through, somewhat at hazard, hardened against the hnrtB 
which repulse us, and not having the smallest idea of 
the daylight which we require everywhere now. 

With such ponderous reasoners, you must not look 
for wit Wit is the nimbleness of victorious reason ; 
here, because everything is powerful, all is heavy. 
When Milton wishes to joke, he looks like one of 
Cromwell's pikemen^ who, entering a room to dance, 
should fall upon the floor, and that with the extra weight 
of his armour. Few things could be more stupid than his 
Animadversums vpon the BemansirafUs* Defmce. At the 
end of an argument his adversary concludes with this 
specimen of theological wit: "In the meanwhile see, 
brethren, how you have with Simon fished all night, 
and caught nothing." And Milton boastfully replies : 
" If we, fishing with Simon the apostle, can catch nothing; 
see what you can catch with Simon Magus ; for all his 
hooks and fishing implements he bequeathed among you." 
Here a great savage laugh would break out The spec- 
tators saw a charm in this way of insinuating that his 
adversary was simoniacaL A little before, the latter 
says : " Tell me, is this liturgy good or evil 7 " Answer : 
" It is evil : repair the acheloian horn of your dilemma, 
how you can, against the next push." The doctors 
wondered at the fine mythological simile, and rejoiced 
to see the adversary so neatly compared to an ox, a 
beaten ox, a pagan ox. On the next page the Bemon- 
strant said, by way of a spiritual and mocking reproach : 
" Truly, brethren, you have not well taken the heighth 
of the pole." Answer : " No marvel ; there be many 
more that do not take well the height of your pole, 
but will take better the declination of your altitude." 
Three quips of the same savour follow one upon the 
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other; all this looked pretty. Elsewhere, Salmasius 
exdaiming " that the sun itself never beheld a more 
outrageous action" than the murder of the king, 
Milton cleverly answers, "The sim has beheld many 
things that blind Bernard never saw. But we are con- 
tent you should mention the sun over and over. And 
it will be a piece of prudence in you so to do. For 
though our wickedness does not require it, the coldness 
of the defence that you are making does." ^ The marvel- 
lous heaviness of these conceits betrays minds yet 
entangled in the swaddling-clothes of learning. The 
Beformation was the inauguration of free thought, but 
only the inauguration. Criticism was yet unborn; 
authority still presses with a fuU half of its weight 
upon the freest and boldest minds. Milton, to prove 
that it was lawful to put a king to death, quotes 
Orestes, the laws of Publicola, and the death of Nero. 
His History of Britain is a farrago of all the traditions 
and fables. Under every circumstance he adduces a 
text of Scripture for proof; his boldness consists in 
showing himself a bold grammarian, a valorous com- 
mentator. He is blindly Protestant as others were 
blindly Catholic He leaves in its bondage the higher 
reason, the mother of principles ; he has but emancipated 
a subordinate reason, an interpreter of texts. Like the 
vast half shapeless creatures, the birth of early times, 
he is yet but half man and half mud. 

Can we expect urbanity here? Urbanity is the 
elegant dignity which answers insult by calm irony, 
and respects man whilst piercing a dogma. Milton 
coarsely knocks his adversary down. A bristling ped- 
anty bom from a Greek lexicon and a Syriac grammar, 

^ A Dtfma tftKi PtopU of England, liitford vi 21. 
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Salmasiiis had dii^Tged upon the English people a 
Yocabalary of insults and a folio of quotations. Milton 
replies to him in the same style ; calling him a buffoon, 
a mountebank^ ** professor triobolarts," a hired pedant, a 
nobody, a rogue, a heartless being, a wretch, an idiot, 
sacrilegious, a slave worthy of rods and a pitchfork. 
A dictionary of big Latin words passed between them. 
" You, who know so many tongues, who read so many 
books, who write so much about them, you are yet but 
an ass." Finding the epithet good, he repeats and 
sanctifies it " Oh most driveUing of asses, you come 
ridden by a woman, with the cured heads of bishops 
whom you had woimded, a little image of the great 
beast of the Apocal}rpse I " He ends by calling him 
savage beast, apostate, and deviL " Doubt not that you 
are reserved for the same end as Judas, and that, 
driven by despair rather than repentance, self-disgusted, 
you must one day hang yourself, and like your rival, 
burst asunder in your bdly." ^ We fancy we are listen- 
ing to the bellowing of two bulls. 

They had all a bull's ferocity. Milton was a good 
hater. He fought with his pen, as the Ironsides with 
the sword, inch by inch, with a concentrated rancour and 
a fierce obstinacy. The bishops and the king then 
suffered for eleven years of despotism. Each man re- 
called the banishments, confiscations, punishments, the 

^ Mitford, YL 250. SalmaaiuB said of the death of the king : 
''Horribilis nnntiiu aures nostras atroci vulnere, sed magis mentes 
percnlit." Milton replied : " Profecto nuntius iste horribilis ant 
gladiiiTn multo longiorem eo quern strinxit Petros habuerit oportet, ant 
aores ista auritiBsime fherint, qnas tam longinqno vnlnere percnlerit." 

'* Oratorem tam insipidom et insnlsum nt ne ex lacrymis 
tjua mica salis exignissima possit exprimi." 

"Salmaains noTa qnadam metamorphosi salmacis factns est** 
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law violated systematically and relentlessly, the liberty 
of the subject attacked by a well-laid plot, Episcopal 
idolatiy imposed on Christian consciences, the faithful 
preachers driven into the wilds of America, or given up 
to the executioner and the stocks.^ Such reminiscences 

^ I oopj from Neftl*8 Huiory of tJu PuHians, ii ch. viL 867, one 
of these sorrows and complaints. By the greatness of the outrage the 
reader can judge of the intensity of the hatred : — 

" The humble petition' of (Dr.) Alexander Leighton, Prisoner in the 
Fleet,— Humbly Sheweth, 

"That on Feb. 17, 1680, he was apprehended coming from sermon 
by a high commission warrant, and dragged along the street with bills 
and stares to London-house. That the gaoler of Newgate being sent 
for, clapt him in irons, and carried him with a strong power into a 
loathsome and ruinous dog-hole, full of rats and mice, that had no light 
but a little grate, and the roof being uncovered, the snow and rain beat 
in upon him, having no bedding, nor place to make a fire, but the 
ruins of an old smoaky chimney. In this woeful place he was shut up 
for fifteen weeks, nobody being suffered to come near him, till at length 
his wife only was admitted. That the fourth day after his commit- 
ment the pursuivant, with a mighty multitude, came to his house to 
search for Jesuits books, and used his wife in such a barbarous and 
inhiiman manner as he is ashamed to express ; that they rifled every 
person and place, holding a pistol to the breast of a chUd of five years 
old, threatening to kill him if he did not discover the books ; that they 
broke open chests, presses, boxes, and carried away everything, even 
household stuff, apparel, arms, and other things ; that at the end of 
fifteen weeks he was served with a subpoena, on an information laid 
against him by Sir Robert Heath, attorney-general, whose dealing with 
him was full of cruelty and deceit ; but he was then sick, and, in the 
opinion of four physicians, thought to be poisoned, because all his hair 
and skin came off ; that in the height of this sickness the cruel sentence 
was passed upon him mentioned in the year 1630, and executed Nov. 
S6 following, when he received thirty-six stripes upon his naked back 
with a threefold cord, his hands being tied to a stake, and then stood 
almost two hours in the pillory in the frost and snow, before he waa 
branded in the face, his nose slit, and his ears cut off ; that after this 
he was carried by water to the Fleet, and shut up in such a room that 
lie was never wdl, and after eight years was tamed into the oommon 
CmL" 
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arising in powerfdl minds, stamped them with inexpiable 
hatred, and the writings of Milton bear witness to a 
rancour which is now unknown. The impression left 
by his EikonoUastes^ is oppressive. Phrase by phrase, 
harshly, bitterly, the king is refuted and accused to the 
last, without a minute's respite of accusation, the ac- 
cused being credited with not the slightest good inten- 
tion, the slightest excuse, the least show of justice, the 
accuser never for an instant digressing to or resting up- 
on a general idea. It is a hfljid-to-hand fight, where 
every word takes effect, prolonged, obstinate, without 
dash and without weakness, full of a harsh and fixed 
hostility, where the only thought is how to wound most 
severely and to kill surely. Against the bishops, who 
were aUve and powerful, his hatred flowed more violently 
still, and the fierceness of his envenomed metaphors 
hardly suffices to express it Milton points to them 
"basking in the sunny warmth of wealth and pro- 
motion," like a brood of foul reptiles. "The sour 
leaven of human traditions, mixed in one putrified mass 
with the poisonous dregs of hypocrisie in the hearts of 
Prelates, ... is the serpent's egg that wiU hatch an 
antichrist wheresoever, and ingender the same monster 
as big or little as the lump is which breeds him."^ 

So much coarseness and dulness was as an outer 
breastplate, the mark and the protection of the super- 
abundant force and life which coursed in those athletic 
limbs and chests. Now-a-days, the mind being more 
refined has become feebler ; convictions, being less stem, 
have become less strong. Attention, freed from the 
heavy scholastic logic and scriptural tyranny, has be- 

^ An miwer to the BUum BaaUikg, a work on the kin^s nde, and 
tftribated to the king. * Cf Se/ormtUum in England, 4tOb 1641, p. $SL 
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come moie inert Belief and the will, dissolved bjr 
universal tolerance and by the thousand opposing shocks 
of multiplied ideas, have engendered an exact and refined 
style, an instrument of conversation and pleasure, and 
have expelled the poetic and rude style, a weapon of 
war and enthusiasm. If we have effaced ferocity and 
dukiess, we have diminished force and greatness. 

Force and greatness are manifested in Milton, dis- 
played in his opinions and his style, the sources of his 
belief and his talent This proud reason aspired to 
unfold itself without shackles; it demanded that 
reason might unfold itself without shackles. It claimed 
for humanity what it coveted for itself, and championed 
every liberty in his every work. From the first he 
attacked the corpulent bishops, scholastic upstarts, 
persecutors of free discussion, pensioned tyrants of 
Christian conscience.^ Above the clamour of the 
Protestant Eevolution, his voice was heard thundering 
against tradition and obedience. He sourly railed at 
the pedantic theologians, devoted worshippers of old 
texts, who mistook a mouldy martyrology for a solid 
argument, and answered a demonstration with a quota- 
tion. He declared that most of the Fathers were 
turbulent and babbling intriguers, that they were not 
worth more collectively than individually, that their 
councils were but a pack of underhand intrigues and 
vain disputes; he rejected their authority and their 
example, and set up logic as the only interpreter of 
Scriptura' A Puritan as against bishops, an Independ- 
ent as against Presbyterians he was always master 

^ Of Reformation in JSngland, 

' The Ion of Cicero's works alone, or those of livy, could not be 
nftind bjr aU the Fathers of the chnzdL 
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of his thought and the inventor of his own faith. No 
one better loved, practised, and praised the free and 
bold use of reason. He exercised it even rashly and 
scandalously. He revolted against custom, the illegiti- 
mate queen of human belief, the bom and relentless 
enemy of truth, raised his hand against marriage, and 
demanded divorce in the case of incompatibility of 
temper. He declared that " error supports custom, 
custom countenances eiror; and these two between 
them, . . . with the numerous and vulgar train of 
their followers, . . . envy and cry down the industry 
of free reasoning, under the terms of humour and inno- 
vation."^ He showed that truth "never comes into 
the world, but like a bastard, to the ignominy of him 
that brought her forth ; till Time, the midwife rather 
than the mother of truth, have washed and salted the 
infant, declared her legitimate."' He stood out in 
three or four writings against the flood of insults and 
anathemas, and dared even more; he attacked the 
censorship before Parliament, though its own work ; he 
spoke as a man who is wounded and oppressed, for whom 
a public prohibition is a personal outrage, who is himself 
fettered by the fetters of the nation. He does not want 
the i)en of a paid " licenser," to insult by its approval the 
first page of his book. He hates this ignorant and 
imperious hand, and claims liberty of writing on the 
same grounds as he claims liberty of thought : — 

" What advantage is it to be a man, over it is to be a boy at 
■chooly if we have only escaped the ferula, to come under the 
fescue of an imprimatur 1 K serious and elaborate writings, as 
if they were no more than the theme of a grammar-lad under 
bis pedagogue^ must not be uttered without the cursory eyes of 

1 Ihciiini and Dudplifis of Divorce, Mitford, ii 4. * Ihid. & 
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a temporizing and extempariang lioenaert He who is not 
trusted with his own actions, his drift not being known to be 
evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no great 
argument to think himself reputed in the commonwealth where- 
in he was bom for other than a fool or a foreigner. When a 
man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and 
deliberation to assLst him ; he searches, meditates, is industrious, 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends ; after 
all which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he 
writes, as well as any that wrote before him ; if in this, the 
most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no 
industiy, no former proof of his abilities, can bring him to that 
state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless 
he cany all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchingn, 
and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured 
licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps fax his inferior in 
judgment, perhaps one who neyer knew the labour of book 
writing ; and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, must appear 
in print like a puny with his guardian, and his censor's hand on 
the back of his title to be his bail and surety, that he is no idiot 
or seducer ; it cannot be but a dishonour and derogation to the 
author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity of learning." ^ 

Throw open, then, all the doors ; let there be light ; 
let every man think, and bring his thoughts to the 
light Dread not any diversities of opinion, rejoice in 
this great work ; why insult the labourers by the name 
of schismatics and sectaries ? 

'' Tet these are the men cried out against for schismatics and 
sectaries, as i^ while the temple of the Lord was building, some 
catting, some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars,' 
there should be a sort of irrational men, who could not consider 
there must be many schisms and nuiny dissections made in the 
qnarxj and in the^ timber ere the house of God can be built. 

^ AnopagUiea, Mitford. IL 428-4. 
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And when every stone is laid artfiilly togetiier, it cannot be 
united into a continoity, it can but be oontigaons in this world : 
neither can every piece of the building be of one form ; nay, 
rather the perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate 
varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly dispro- 
portional, arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that com- 
mends the whole pile and structure." ^ 

Milton triumphs here through sympathy ; he breaks 
forth into magnificent images, he displays in his style 
the force which he perceives around him and in himself. 
He lauds the revolution, and his praises seem like the 
blast of a trumpet, to come from a brazen throat : — 

" Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion- 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection ; 
the shop of war has not there more anvils and hammers working, 
to feuBhion out the plates and instruments of armed justice in 
defence of beleagured truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolying new 
notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and 
their feality, the approaching reformation. . . . What could a 
man require more from a nation so pliant, and so prone to seek 
after knowledge t What wants there to such a towazdly and 
pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing 
people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies t' . . . 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks : methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and IrinHling her undaszled eyes at the full midday beam; 
purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twili^^t, flutter 
about, amased at what she means, and in their envious gabUa 
would prognosticate a year of sects and sdusms."' 

1 AncpagUiea, Mitfoid, iL 489. • IhitL 487-8. * Ihid. 44L 
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It is Milton who speaks^ and it is Miltou whom he 
unwittingly describes. 

With a sincere writer, doctrines foretell the style. 
The sentiments and needs which form and govern his 
beliefs, construct and colour his phrases. The same 
genius leaves once and again the same impress, in the 
thought and in the form. The power of logic and 
enthusiasm which explains the opinions of Milton, ex- 
plains his genius. The sectary and the writer are one 
man, and we shall find the faculties of the sectary in the 
talent of the writer. 

When an idea is planted in a logical mind, it grows 
and fructifies there in a multitude of accessory and ex- 
planatory ideas which surround it, entangled among 
themselves, and form a thicket and a forest The 
sentences in Milton are immense ; page-long periods are 
necessary to enclose the train of so many linked argu- 
ments, and 80 many metaphors accumulated around 
the governing thought In this great travail, heart 
and imagination are shaken; Milton exults while he 
reasons, and the words come as from a catapult, doubling 
the force of their flight by their heavy weight. I dare 
not place before a modem reader the gigantic periods 
which commence the treatise Of JRefonTuUion in Eng- 
land. We no longer possess this power of breath ; we 
only understand little short phrases ; we cannot fix our 
attention on the same point for a page at a time. We 
require manageable ideas; we have given up the big 
two-handed sword of our fathers, and we only carry a 
light foil I doubt, however, if the piercing phraseology 
of Voltaire be more mortal than the cleaving of tibda 
lion mace: — 

'^ If ia lets noble and almost mechanick arts he is not 
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esteemed to deserve the name of a compleat architect^ an excel- 
lent painter, or the like, that bears not a generous mind above 
the peasantly regard of wages and hire ; much more must we 
think him a most imperfect and incompleat Divine, who is so 
hr firom being a contemner of filthy lucre; that his whole 
divinity is moulded and bred up in the beggarly and brutish 
hopes of a £Ekt prebendaiy, deanery, or bishoprick." ^ 

If Michael Angelo's prophets could speak, it would 
be in this style ; and twenty times while reading it, 
we may discern the sculptor. 

The powerful logic which lengthens the periods 
sustains the images. If Shakspeare and the nervous 
poets embrace a picture in the compass of a fleeting 
expression, break upon their metaphors with new ones, 
and exhibit successively in the same phrase the same 
idea in five or six different forms, the abrupt motion of 
their winged imagination authorises or explains these 
▼aried colours and these mingUng flashes. More con- 
nected and more master of himself, Milton develops to 
the end the threads which these poets break. All his 
images display themselves in little poems, a sort of solid 
allegory, of which all the interdependent parts concen- 
trate their light on the single idea which they are 
intended to embellish or demonstrate : — 

" In this manner the prelates, . . . coming fix>m a mean and 
plebeian life on a sudden to be lords of stately palaces, rich 
furniture, delicious fare, and princely attendance, thought the 
plain and homespun verity of Christ's gospel unfit any longer to 
hold their lordships' acquaintance, unless the poor threadbare 
matron were put into better clothes : her chaste and modest 
veil surrounded with celestial beams, they overlaid with wanton 
trasses, and in a flaring tire bespeeUed her with all the gandy 
allurements of a whore." ' 



^ Awimadvernoni uponBmno n d rmM De/mtei, Mitfoid, L 884-5. 
* O/Ii^f&rmaiion ill JBiiglmid^fbn^ hook, m^^ 
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Politicians reply that this gaudy church supports royalty. 

"What greater debasement can there be to royal dignity, 
whose towering and steadfast height rests upon the unmoyable 
foundations of justice, and heroic virtue, than to chain it in a de- 
pendence of subsisting, or mining, to the painted battlements 
and gaudy rottenness of prelatry, which want but one puff of 
the king's to blow them down like a pasteboard house built of 
court-cards 1 " ^ 

Metaphors thus sustained receive a singular breadth, 
pomp, and majesty. They are spread forth without 
clashing together, like the wide folds of a scarlet cloak, 
bathed in light and fringed with gold. 

Do not take these metaphors for an acoident. 
Milton lavishes them, like a priest who in his worship 
exhibits splendours and wins the eye, to gain the heart. 
He has been nourished by the reading of Spenser. 
Drayton, Shakspeare, Beaumont, all the most sparkling 
poets ; and the golden flow of the preceding age, though 
impoverished all around him and slackened within him- 
self, has become enlarged like a lake through being 
dammed up in his heart Like Shakspeare, he imagines 
at eveiy turn, and even out of turn, and scandalises 
the classical and French taste. 

"... As if they could make God earthly and fleshly, 
because they could not make themselves heavenly and spiritual ; 
they began to draw down all the divine intercourse betwixt God 
and the soul, yea, the very shape of Qod himself, into an ex- 
terior and bodily form ; . . . they hallowed it, they fumed op^ 
th^ sprinkled it, they bedecked it, not in robes of pure innooenqy, 
but of pure linen, with other defonned and fimtastic dresses^ im 
paUs and mitres, and gewgaws fetched from Aaron's old wardrobe^ 

^ Of Stfitrmatum im Bnghmd, teeond book, Mitfoid, L 4S. 
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cr tiiB flttninB Testiy : then was the priest set to con hii 
motions sad his postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the 
soul by this means, of overbodying herself, given up justly to 
fleshly delights, bated her wing apace downward ; and finding the 
ease she had from her visible and sensuous colleague, the body 
in performance of religious duties, her pinions now broken, and 
flagging, shifted off from herself the labour of high soaring any 
more, forgot her heavenly flight, and left the duU and droiling 
carcase to plod on in the old road, and drudging trade of out- 
ward conformity."^ 

If we did not discern here the traces of theological 
coarseness, we might fancy we were reading an imitator 
of the Phasdo, and under the fanatical anger recognise 
the images of Plato. There is one phrase which for 
manly beauty and enthusiasm recalls the tone of the 
Bepublic : — " I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not with- 
out dust and heat" ' But Milton is only Platonic by 
his richness and exaltation. For the rest, he is a man 
of the Benaissance, pedantic and harsh ; he insults the 
Pope, who, after the gift of Pepin le Bref, " never ceased 
baiting and goring the successors of his best lord 
Constantine, what by his barking curses and excommuni- 
cations ;"^ he is mythological in his defence of the press, 
showing that formerly " no envious Jxmo sat cross-l^ged 
over the nativity of any man's intellectual offspring." * 
It matters little : these learned, famiUar, grand images, 
whatever they be, are powerful and natural Super- 

* Of Beformation in England, book first, Mitford, L S. 

* ArtopagiHea, ii 41M2. 

* Cf RrformatUmin JBngUmd^ book aeoond, 40. 

« AnapagUiea, iL i06. " WhatMertf time, or the heedlMi hand of 

YGUJL T 
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abundance, like cradity, here only manifests the vigour 
and lyric dash which Milton's character had foretold. 

Passion follows naturally ; exaltation brings it with 
the images. Bold expressions, exaggeration of style, 
cause us to hear the vibrating voice of the suffering man, 
indignant and determined. 

" For bookB are not absolutely dead things, but do oontain 
a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 
I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those 
fabulous dragon's teeth : and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, 
unless wariness be used, as good almost kiU a man as kill a good 
book ; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, Qod's image ; 
but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
image of Qod, as it were, in the eye. Many a man Uvea a 
burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, 
perhaps there is no great loss ; and revolutions of ages do not oft 
recover the loss of a rcijected truth, for the wEuit of which whole 
nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what 
persecution we raise against the living labours of public men, 
how. we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up 
in books ; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus conunit- 
ted, sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole im- 
pression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not 
in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal 
and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself; slays an im- 
mortality rather than a life." ^ 

blind chance, hath drawn down from of old to this present, in her hugo 
drag-net, whether fish or sea-weed, shells or shmbe, unpicked, imchoasii, 
thoM am the fathers." {Of Prelatical £pi»oapaey, Mitfoid, i. 7S.) 
^ ArtepagUwh ibid, vL iOQ. 
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This energy is sublime ; the man is eqnal to the cause, 
and never did a loftier eloquence match a loftier truth. 
Terrible expressions overwhelm the book-tyrants, the 
profaners of thought, the assassins of liberty. "The 
council of Trent and the Spanish inquisition, engender- 
ing together, brought forth or perfected those catalogues 
and expurging indexes, that rake through the entraOs 
of many an old good author, with a violation worse than 
any that could be offered to his tomb.'' ^ Similar ex- 
pressions lash the carnal minds which believe without 
thinking, and make their servility into a religion. 
There is a passage which, by its bitter familiarity, recalls 
Swift, and surpasses him in all loftiness of imagination 
and genius : — 

" A man may be an heretic in the truth, and if be believes 
things only because his pastor says so, . . . the very truth he 
holds becomes his heresy. ... A wealthy nuin, addicted to his 
pleasure aod to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so en- 
tangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries 
he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. . . . 
What does he therefore, but resolves to give over toiling, and to 
find himself out some factor, to whose care and credit he may 
commit the whole managing of his religious affairs ; some divine 
of note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, 
resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks 
and keys, into his custody ; and indeed makes the very person 
of that man his religion. ... So that a man may say his reU- 
^'ion is now no more within himself, but is become a dividual 
movable, and goes and comes near him, according as that good 
man frequents the house. He entertains him, gives him gifts, 
feasts him, lodges him ; his religion comes home at night, prays, 
id liberally supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep; rises, is 
saluted, and after the malmsey, or some well-spiced bnuige^ . . . 

^ ArwpagUiea, Mitfoid, iL 404 
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his reUgion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind enter- 
tainer in the shop trading all day without his religion." ^ 

He condescended to mock for an instant, with what 
piercing irony we have seen. But irony, piercing as 
it may be, seems to him weak.^ Hear him when he 
comes to himself, when he returns to open and serioms 
invective, when after the carnal believer he overwhelms 
the carnal prelate : — 

" The table of oommunion, now become a table of separa- 
tion, stands like an exalted platform upon the brow of the 
quire, fortified with bulwark and barricado, to keep off the 
profane touch of the laics, whilst the obscene and surfeited 
priest scruples not to paw and mammoc the sacramental bread, 
as familiarly as his tavern biscuit." ^ 

He triumphs in believing that all these profanations are 
to be avenged. The horrible doctrine of Calvin has 
once more fixed men's gaze on the dogma of reprobation 
and everlasting damnation. Hell in hand, Milton 
menaces ; he is drunk with justice and vengeance amid 
the abysses which he opens, and the brands which he 
wields: — 

" They shall be thrown downe eternally into the darkut and 
deepest Ovlfe of Hell, where, under the deepightfuU contrcuU, 
the trample and spume of all the other Danmed, that in the 
anguish of their Torture shall have no other ease than to exerdse 
a Bowing and BestUdl Tyromm^ over them as their SUxoes and 

1 AreopagUiea, Mitfoid ii. 4S1-2. 

' When he is simply comic, he becomes, like Hogarth and Swift, 
eooentric, rode, and fiucicaL "A bishop's foot that has all his toes, 
znangre the gout, and a linen sock over it, is the aptest emblem of the 
prelate himself ; who, being a pluralist, may, under one surplice, whioh 
is also linen, hide four benefices, besides the great metropolitan toe." — 
A% Apology t etc., i. 275. 

* OfBtformalim in EngUmd, ICitford, i 17. 
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Negro's, they shall remaine in that plight for ever, the hoBUt, 
the lowermost, the most defected, most undtrfoot, and dowm- 
trodden Vassals of Perdition} 

Fury here mounts to the sublime, and Michael Angelo's 
Christ is not more inexorable and vengefoL 

Let us fill the measure ; let us add, as he does, the 
prospects of heaven to the visions of darkness; the 
pamphlet becomes a hymn : 

** When I recall to mind at last, after so many dark ages^ 
wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had almost 
swept all the stars out of the firmament of the church ; how 
the bright and blissful Reformation (by divine power) struck 
through the black and settled night of ignorance and anti- 
christian tyranny, methinks a sovereign and reviving joy must 
needs rush into the bosom of him that reads or hears ; and the 
sweet odour of the returning gospel imbathe his soul with the 
fragrancy of heaven." * 

Overloaded with ornaments, infinitely prolonged, these 
periods are triumphant choruses of angelic alleluias 
sung by deep voices to the accompaniment of ten thou- 
sand harps of gold. In the midst of his syllogisms, 
Milton prays, sustained by the accent of the prophets, 
surrounded by memories of the Bible, ravished with the 
splendours of the Apocalypse, but checked on the brink 
of hallucination by science and logic, on the summit 
of the calm clear atmosphere, widiout rising to the 
burning tracts where ecstasy dissolves reason, with a 
majesty of eloquence and a solemn grandeur never 
surpassed, whose perfection proves that he has entered 
his domain, and gives promise of the poet beyond the 
prose-writer : — 

^ Of Be/ormatum f» JBnghmd, Mitford, L 71. [The old ipelliiig 
hM been retained in this pMMge.^TE.] * Mi, L 
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'' Thou, therefore, that dttest in light and glory unapproach- 
able, parent of angels and men ! next, thee I implore, omni- 
potent King, Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature 
thou didat assume, ine&ble and eyerlasting Love ! and thou, 
the third subsistence of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, 
the joy and solace of created things ! one Tri-personal Qodhead ! 
look upon this thy poor and almost spent and expiring churcL 
. . . let them not bring about their damned designs, . . . 
to reinvolye us in that pitchy doud of infernal darkness, where 
we shall never more see the sun of thy truth again, never hope 
for the cheerful dawn, never more hear the bird of morning 
sing."i 

'' Thou the ever-begotten Light and perfect Image of the 
Father, . . . Who is there that cannot trace thee now in thy 
beamy walk through the midst of thy sanctuary, amidst those 
golden candlesticks, which have long suffered a dimness amongst 
us through the violence of those that had seized them, and 
were more taken with the mention of their gold than of their 
stany light ) . . . Come therefore, thou that hast the seven 
stars in thy right hand, appoint thy chosen priests according to 
their orders and courses of old, to minister before thee, and 
duly to press and pour out the consecrated oil into thy holy 
and ever-burning lamps. Thou hast sent out the spirit of 
prayer upon thy servants over all the land to this effect, and 
stirred up their vows as the sound of many waters about thy 
throne. ... perfect and accomplish thy glorious acts ! . . . 
Come forth out of thy royal chambers, Prince of all the kings 
of the earth ! put on the visible robes of thy imperial majesty, 
take up that unlimited sceptre which thy Almighty Father 
hath bequeathed thee ; for now the voice of thy bride calls 
thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.** ^ 

This song of supplication and joy is an outpouring of 

^ CfRtfcfmaiium m England, Mitford, L 6S-69. 
* Awfmadmnums, etc, ibid. 220-aL 
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splendours; and if we search all literature, we will 
liardly find a poet equal to this writer of prose. 

Is he truly a prose-writer? Entangled dialectics, 
a heavy and awkward mind, fanatical and ferocious 
rusticity, an epic grandeur of sustained and super- 
abundant images, the blast and the recklessness of 
implacable and all-powerful passion, the sublimity of 
religious and lyric exaltation ; we do not recognise in 
these features a man bom to explain, persuade, and 
prove. The scholasticism and coarseness of the time 
have blunted or rusted his logic. Imagination and 
enthusiasm carried him away and enchained him in 
metaphor. Thus dazzled or marred, he could not pro- 
duce a perfect work; he did but write useful tracts, 
called forth by practical interests and actual hate, and 
fine isolated morsels, inspired by collision wi^h a 
grand idea, and by the sudden burst of genius. 
Tet, in all these abandoned fragments, the man shows 
in his entirety. The systematic and lyric spirit is 
manifested in the pamphlet as well as in the poem; 
the faculty of embracing general effects, and of being 
shaken by them, remains the same in Milton's two 
careers, and we will see in the Paradise and Com/as 
what we have met with in the treatise Of Reformation, 
and in the Animadversions on the Remonstrant 



VI. 

"Milton has acknowledged to me," writes Dryden, 
" that Spencer was his original." In fact, by the 
purity and elevation of their morals, by the fulness and 
connection of their style, by the noble chivalric senti- 
ments^ and their fine classical arrangement, they are 
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bvothers. But Milton had yet other masters — ^Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Burton, Drommond, Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, 
the whole splendid English Senaissance, and behind it 
the Italian poesy, Latin antiquity, the fine Greek 
literature, and all the sources whence the English 
Benaissance sprang. He continued the great current, 
but in a manner of his own. He took their mythology, 
their all^;ories, sometimes their conceits,^ and dis- 
covered anew their rich colouring, their magnificent 
sentiment of living nature, their inexhaustible admira- 
tion of forms and colours. But, at the same time, he 
transformed their diction, and employed poetry in a 
new service. He wrote, not by impulse, and at the 
mere contact with things, but like a man of letters, a 
classic, in a scholarlike manner, with the assistance of 
books, seeing objects as much through previous writings 
as in themselves, adding to his images the images 
of others, borrowing and re-casting their inventions, as 
an artist who unites and multiplies the bosses and 
driven gold, abeady entwined on a diadem by twenty 
workmen. He made thus for himself a composite 
and brilliant style, less natural than that of his pre- 
cursors, less fit for effusions, less akin to the lively first 
glow of sensation, but more solid, more regular, more 
capable of concentrating in one large patch of light all 
their sparkle and splendour. He brings together like 
iEschylus, words of " six cubits," plumed and decked 
in purple, and makes them pass like a royal train before 
his idea to exalt {ind announce it. He introduces to us 

" The breathing roses of the wood, 
Fair silver-buskin'd nymphs ; " ^ 

^ See the Hyvin on the IfcUivUy ; u&onggt others, the fiat t&w 
•tiophee. See alio Xyoufof. * Jtrndm^ I tt. 
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and tellB how 

" The gia74iood6d Efen, 
Like a oad yotariit in palmer^s weed, 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of PhoBhns* wda;*^ 

and speaks of 

" All the sea-girt isles, 
That, like to rich and various gems, inkj 
The unadorned bosom of the deep ; " ' 

and 

" That undisturbed song of pure concent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colour'd thnme^ 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 
Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row. 
Their loud-uplifted angel-trumpets blow." ' 

He gathered into full nosegays the flowers scattered 
tbnragh the other poets : 

'' Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooka, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showen^ 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 
The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with jet^ 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

* Onmh^ 1 188-190. * /ML I 21-11. 

* (kUtUa SoUmm Muiie, I 8 11. 
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And ereiy flower that sad embroideiy wean : 
Bid aouiranthuB all his beauty shed, 
And daffiBbdillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies." ^ 

When still quite young, on his quitting Cambridge, he 
inclined to the magnificent and grand; he wanted a 
great flowing verse, an ample and sounding strophe, 
yast periods of fourteen and four-and-twenty lines. He 
did not face objects on a level, as a mortal, but firom on 
hi^, like those archangels of Goethe,^ who embrace at 
a glance the whole ocean lashing its coasts and the 
earth rolling on, wrapt in the harmony of the firater- 
nal stars. It was not life that he felt, like the masters 
of the Itenaissance, but grandeur, like iBschylus, and 
the Hebrew seers,' manly and lyric spirits like his own, 
who, nourished like him in religious emotions and con- 
tinuous enthusiasm, like him displayed sacerdotal 
pomp and majesty. To express such a sentiment, 
images, and poetry addressed only to the eyes, were not 
enough; sounds also were requisite, and that more 
introspective poetry which, purged from corporeal shows, 
could reach the souL Milton was a musician; his 
hymns rolled with the slowness of a measured song and 
the gravity of a declamation ; and he seems himself to 
be describing his art in these incomparable verses, which 
are evolved like the solenm harmony of an anthem : 

" But else, in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath locked up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial sirens' harmony, 

^ Lyddas, l. 186-151. * Faud, Prolog m ffimmd. 

* 8ae the prophecy against Arohbiahop Land in Z^eidoi, L 180 : 
" Bat that two-handed engine at the door 
Stuidi ready to smite once, and aixute no mora." 
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That sit upon the nine infolded Bpheres, 
And sing to those that hold the yital shean^ 
And torn the adamantine spiadle round, 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 
And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 
And the low world in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear." ^ 

With his style, his subjects differed ; he compacted 
and ennobled the poet's domain as well as his langoage, 
and consecrated his thoughts as well as his words. He 
who knows the true nature of poetry soon finds, as 
Milton said a little later, what despicable creatures 
'' libidinous and ignorant poetasters " are, and to what 
religious, glorious, splendid use poetry can be put in 
things divine and human. " These abilities, whereso- 
ever they be found are the inspired gift of God, rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in every 
nation ; and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, 
to imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of 
virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations of 
the mind, and set the afifections in right tune; to 
celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of God's almiglitiness, and what he works, and 
what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in 
his church ; to sing the victorious agonies of martyrs 
and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious 
nations, doing valiantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ." ^ 

^ AmuUa, I 61-78. 
• Th§ jBfMtm of Ckur^ Oovtnmeni, book IL Mitfoid^ L 147. 
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In fact^ from the first, at St Paul's School and at 
Cambridge, he had written paraphrases of the Psalms, 
then composed odes on the Nativity, Circwnicision, and 
the PoMum, Presently appeared sad poems on the Dtaih 
of a Fair Infant, An Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester ; then grave and noble verses On Time, At 
a solemn Musick, a sonnet On his being arrived to the 
Age of Twenty-three, *' his late spring which no bud or 
blossom shew'th." At last we have him in the country 
with his father, and the hopes, dreams, first enchant- 
ments of youth, rise firom his heart like the morning 
breath of a summer^s day. But what a distance be- 
tween these calm and bright contemplations and the 
warm youth, the voluptuous Adonis of Shakespeare! 
He walked, used his eyes, listened; there his joje 
ended ; they are but the poetic joys of the soul : 

'' To hear the lark b^;m Mb flight, 
And singing, startle the doll ni^t, 
From Mb watch-tower in the skieB, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; . . • 
While the plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his sithe. 
And every shepherd tells Ms tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale." ^ 

To see the village dances and gaiety ; to look upon tke 
" higli triumphs " and the " busy hum of men " in the 
''towered cities;" above all, to abandon himself to 
melody, to the divine roll of sweet verse, and tlM 
charming dreams which they spread before us in a 
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golden light ; — this is all ; and presently, as if he had 
gone too far, to counterbalance this eulogy of visihle 
joys, he summons Melancholy : 

" Come, pensive Nun, devout and pnre^ 
Sober, stedfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with nugestick train, 
And sable stole of Cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait ; 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes." ^ 

With her he wanders amidst grave thoughts and grave 
sights, which recall a man to his condition, and prepare 
him for his duties, now amongst the lofty colonnades of 
primeval trees, whose " high-embowed roof" retains the 
silence and the twilight under their shade ; now in 

'^ The studious doysters pale, . . . 
With antick pillars maasy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light ; " ' 

now again in the retirement of the study, where the 
cricket chirps, where the lamp of labour shines, where 
the mind, alone with the noble minds of the past, may 

" Unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast r^ons hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook." * 

^ n Hnmnm, I 81-40. > IhkL L 156-16S. > IbUL I 
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He wafl filled wiih this lofly philosophy. Whatever 
the language he used, English, Italian, or Latin, what- 
ever the kind of verse, sonnets, hymns, stanzas, tragedy 
or epic, he always returned to it He praised every- 
where Miaste love, piety, generosity, heroic force. It 
was not from scruple, but it was innate in him ; his 
chief need and faculty led him to noble conceptions. He 
took a delight in admiring, as Shakspeare in creating, 
as Swift in destroying, as Byron in combating, as 
Spenser in dreaming. Even on ornamental poems, 
which were only employed to exhibit costumes and 
introduce faiiy-tales, in Masques, like those of Ben 
Jonson, he impressed his own character. They were 
amusements for the castle; he made out of them 
lectures on magnanimity and constancy : one of them, 
ComiAS, weU worked out, with a complete originality 
and extraordinary elevation of style, is perhaps his 
masterpiece, and is simply th^w^'Jy ^^ virtue. 

Heire at the beginning we are in the heavens. A 
spirit, descended in the midst of wild woods, repeats 
this ode: 

" Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth ; and, with low-thoughted 
Confined, and pester'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindfid of the crown that Virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants. 
Amongst the enthron'd Grods on sainted seatib"^ 
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Such characters cannot speak : they sing. The drama 
is an antique opera» composed like the Prometheus, of 
solemn hynms. The spectator is transported beyond 
the real world. He does not listen to men, but to 
sentiments. He hears a concert, as in Shakspeare ; the 
Camus continues the Midsumm^er Nights Dream, as a 
choir of deep men's voices continues the glowing and 
sad symphony of the instruments : 

'' Through the perplex'd paths of this drear woody 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering paasengery"^ 

strays a noble lady, separated from her two brothers, 
troubled by the " sound of riot and ill-managed merri- 
ment" which she hears from afar. The son of Circe 
the enchantress, sensual Comus enters with a charming 
rod in one hand, his glass in the other, amid the clamour 
of men and women, with torches in their hands, 
" headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts ; " it is the 
hour when 

'' The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 
And, on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries and the diaper elves.'' ^ 

The lady is terrified, and sinks on her knees ; and in the 
misty forms which float above in the pale light, perceives 
the mysterious and heavenly guardians who watch over 
her life and honour : 

'' 0, welcome, pure-eyed Faith ; white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings ; 
And thou, unhlemiah'd form of OhsBtity, 

^Ommm, I. 87-«. * Mi. I. lli-UI. 
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I see ye vLriblj, md now belieye 

That He, the Supreme good, t' whom all things ill 

Are bat as slayish offioen of yengeance, 

Would eend a glistering guardian, if need wearey 

To keep my life and honour unassail'd. 

Was I deoeiyedy or did a aMe doud 

Turn forth her dlyer lining on the night t 

I did not err ; there does a sable doud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam oyer this tufted grove." ^ 

She calls her brothers in " a soft and solenm-breathing 
sound," which " rose like a steam of rich distill'd per- 
fnmes, and stole upon the air/' ' across the " violet-em- 
broidered vale/' to the dissolute god whom she enchants. 
He comes disguised as a " gentle shepherd/' and says : 

" Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment! 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast^ 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted ni^t, 
At eyery fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness, till it smiled ! I have oft heard 
My mother Girce with the syrens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Galling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd sool. 
And lap it in Elysium : Scylla wept. 
And chid her barking waves into attention. . 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bUss, 
I never heard till now."' 

1 (kmm, l SlS-tt6. > Ihid. I S66-M7. * IkkL I iU-MC 
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They were heayenlj songs which Comus heard; 
Milton describes, and at the same time imitates them ; 
he makes us understand the saying of his master Plato, 
that virtuous melodies teach virtue. 

Circe's son has by deceit carried off the noble lady, 
and seats her, with " nerves all chained up," in a sump- 
tuous palace before a table spread with all dainties. 
She accuses him, resists, insults him, and the style 
assumes an air of heroical indignation, to scorn the offer 
of the tempter. 

" When lust, 
By unchaBte looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts ; 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Loabodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp^ 
Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres 
Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body that it loved." ^ 

" A cold shuddering dew dips all o'er" Comus; he pre- 
sents a cup of wine ; at the same instant the brothers, 
led by the attendant Spirit, rush upon him with swords 
drawn. He flees, carrying off his magic wand. To 
free the enchanted lady, they summon Sabrina, the 
benevolent naiad, who sits 

" Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy (her) amber-dropping hair."' 

The " goddess of the silver lake " rises lightly from her 

^ Oomuif I, 463-478. It is the elder hrotherwho utters these UiMS 
when speddng of his lister.— Tb. * iML /. 861-SSa. 

VOLi n. U 
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" coial-paven bed," and her chariot ''of tmkiB hbm and 
emendd-green," sets her down 

** By the nuhy-firinged bank, 
Where grows the wiDow, and the osier dank.*^ 

Sprinkled by this cool and chaste hand, the kdy leaves 
the " venom'd seat " which held her speU-bound ; the 
brothers, with their sister, reign peaoefdUy in their 
father^s palace ; and the Spirit, who has conducted all, 
pronoonces this ode, in which poetiy leads up to philo- 
sophy ; the Yolnptaons light of an Oriental legend beams 
on the Elysium of the good, and all the splendours of 
nature assemble to render virtue more 8eductiv& 

*' To the ocean now I fly, 
And those h^^ dimes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye 
Up in the broad fields of the sky : 
There I suck the liquid air 
All amidst the gardens fidr 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree : 
Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Bevels the spruce and jocund spring ; 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosom'd Hoai% 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 
There eternal Summer dwells. 
And west winds, with musky wing^ 
About the oedar'n alleys fling 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled scarf can shew; 

1 OomiUf U 8M. 
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And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where yoimg Adonis oft reposes. 
Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft ; and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen : 
But fieur above iu spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her fieuned son, adyanced 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced 
After her wandering labours long, 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be bom, 
Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 
But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth's end. 
Where the boVd welkin slow doth bend; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 
Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to dimb 
Higher than the spheiy chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her."^ 

Ought I to have pointed out the awkwardnesaeB, 
strangenesses, exaggerated expressions, the inheritance 
of the Benaissance, a philosophical quarrel, the work of 
a reasoner and a Platoniet? I did not perceive these 
faults. AU was etbuced before the spectacle of the bri^t 

A Omui, I. 9764028. 
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Benaissance, transformed by austere philosophy, and of 
sublimity worshipped upon an altar of flowers. 

That, I think, was his last profane poem. Already, 
in the one which followed, Lyddaa, celebrating in the 
style of Yirgil the death of a beloved friend,^ he suffers 
Puritan wrath and prepossessions to shine through, 
inveighs against the bad teaching and tyranny of tiiie 
bishops, and speaks of " that two-handed engine at the 
door, ready to smite (but) once, and smite no mora" 
On his return from Italy, controversy and action 
carried him away; prose b^ins, poetry is arrested. 
From time to time a patriotic or religious sonnet breaks 
the long silence ; now to praise the chief Puritans, 
Cromwell, Yane, Fairfax ; now to celebrate the death of a 
pious lady, or the life of a " virtuous young lady ; " once 
to pray God "to avenge his slaughtered saints," the 
unhappy Protestants of Piedmont, "whose bones lie 
scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; " again, on his 
second wife, dead a year after their marriage, his well- 
beloved " saint " — " brought to me, like Alcestis, from 
the grave, . . . came, vested all in white, pure as her 
mind ; " loyal friendships, sorrows bowed to or subdued, 
aspirations generous or stoical, which reverses did but 
purify. Old age came ; cut off from power, action, even 
hope, he returned to the grand dreams of his youtL As 
of old, he went out of this lower world in search of the 
sublime ; for the actual is petty, and the familiar seems 
dulL He selects his new characters on the verge of 
sacred antiquity, as he selected his old ones on the vei^ 
of fabulous antiquity, because distance adds to their 
stature; and habit, ceasing to measure, ceases also to 
depreciate them. Just now we had creatures of fancyi 

1 Edward King died in 1687. 
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Joy, daughter of Zefhjr and Aurora; Melancholy, 
daughter of Vesta and Saturn; Gomus, son of Ciroe, 
ivy-crowned, god of echoing woods and turbulent excess. 
Now we have Samson, the despiser of giants, the elect of 
Israel's Grod, the destroyer of idolaters, Satan and hia 
peers, Christ and his angels ; they come and rise before 
our eyes like superhuman statues ; and their far removal, 
rendering vain our curious hands, preserves our ad- 
miration and their majesty. We rise further and 
higher, to the origin of things, amongst eternal beings, 
to the commencement of thought and life, to the battles 
of Grod, in this unknown world where sentiments and 
existences, raised above the ken of man, elude his 
judgment and criticism to command his veneration 
and awe ; the sustained song of solemn verse unfolds the 
actions of these shadowy figures ; and then we experi- 
ence the same emotion as in a cathedral, while the 
music of the organ rolls along among the arches, and 
amidst the brilliant light of the tapers clouds of 
incense hide from our view the colossal columns. 

But if the heart remains unchanged, the genius has 
become transformed. Manliness has supplanted youth. 
The richness has decreased, the severity has increased. 
Seventeen years of fighting and misfortune have steeped 
his soul in religious ideas. Mythology has yielded to 
theology ; the habit of discussion has ended by subdu- 
ing the lyric flight ; accumulated learning by choking 
the original genius. The poet no more sings sublime 
verse, he relates or harangues, in grave verse. He no 
longer invents a personal style; he imitates antique 
tragedy or epic. In Sainton AgonisUs he hits upon a 
oold and lofty tragedy, in Pofradise Begained on a oold 
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and noble epic ; he compoees an imperfect and sublime 
poem in Paradise Lost, 

Would to Heaven he could have written it as he tried, 
in the shape of a drama» or better, as the Prorruiheus of 
jSschylus, as a lyric opera ! A peculiar kind of subject 
demands a peculiar kind of style ; if you resist, you de- 
stroy your work, too happy if, in the deformed medley, 
chance produces and preserves a few beautiful fragments. 
To bring the supernatural upon the scene, you must 
not continue in your every-day mood ; if you do, you 
look as if you did not believe in it Vision reveals it, 
and the style of vision must express it. When Spenser 
writes, he dreams. We listen to the happy concerts of 
his aerial music, and the varying train of his fanciful 
apparitions unfolds like a vapour before our accom- 
modating and dazzled gaze. When Dante writes, he is 
rapt ; and his cries of anguish, his transports, the in- 
coherent succession of his infernal or mystical phantoms, 
ccmy us with him into the invisible world which he 
describes. Ecstasy alone renders visible and credible 
the objects of ecstasy. K you tell us of the exploits 
of the Deity as you tell us of Cromwell's, in a grave 
and lofty tone, we do not see God ; and as He con- 
stitutes the whole of your poem, we do not see any- 
thing. We conclude that you have accepted a tradition, 
that you adorn it with the fictions of your mind, that 
you are a preacher, not a prophet, a decorator not a 
poet We find that you sing of God as the vulgar pray 
to him, after a formula learnt, not from spontaneous 
emotion. Change your style, or, rather if you can, 
change your emotion. Tiy and discover in yourself 
the ancient fervour of psalmists and apostles, to re- 
create the divine legend, to ejqierifince the sublime 
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agitations by which the inspired and disturbed mind 
perceives God ; then the grand lyric verse will roll on, 
laden with splendours. Thus roused, we shall not have 
to examine whether it be Adam or Messiah who speaks ; 
we shall not have to demand that they shall be real, 
and constructed by the hand of a psychologist; we 
shall not trouble ourselves with their puerile or unlocked 
for actions ; we shall be carried away, we shall share in 
your creative madness ; we shall be drawn onward by 
the flow of bold images, or raised by the combination 
of gigantic metaphors; we shall be moved like .^schylus, 
when his thunder-stricken Prometheus hears the uni- 
versal concert of rivers, seas, forests, and created beings, 
lament with him,^ as David before Jehovah, for whom 
a thousand years are but as yesterday, who ''earnest 
them away as with a flood ; in the morning they are 
like grass which groweth up." ^ 

But the age of metaphysical inspiration, long gone by, 
had not yet reappeared. Far in the past Dante was 
fading away ; far in the future Goethe lay unrevealed. 
People saw not yet the pantheistic Faust, and that incom- 
prehensible nature which absorbs all varying existence in 
her deep bosom ; they saw no longer the mystic paradise 
and immortal Love, whose ideal light envelopes souls re- 
deemed. Protestantism had neither altered nor renewed 
the divine nature ; the guardian of an accepted creed and 
ancient tradition, it had only transformed ecclesiastical 

^ d 8tof aiO^p KoX rax^TTtpoi wpoal 
wmfiMP re mrtoly vorrlfow re jrvyMirwp 
MiptBiiw y4\acfui, wafifiiJTdp re 7^ 
KoX r^r vaM^wrrfw Kl^xXor IfKlov xaX£^, 
ld€ffB4 fi\ ota wp6f 9tQ9 vdrx^ '^'* 
FnmdheuB Finehu^ ed. Hermaim, p. 487, liiM Mb— Ik 
> PftL zo. 5. 
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discipline and the doctrine of gnca. It bad only called 
the GhiiBtian to personal salvation and freedom from 
priestly rule. It had only remodelled man, it had not re- 
created the Deity. It could not produce a divine epic, bat 
a human epic It could not sing l^e battles and works 
of God, but the temptations and salvation of the bouL At 
the time of Christ came the poems of cosmogony; at the 
time of Milton, the confessions of psychology. At the 
time of Christ each imsginatioo produced a bieiaichy 
of supeqiatural beings, and a history of the world ; at 
the time of Milton, every heart recorded Uie series of 
its upliftings, and the history of grace. Learning and 
reflection led Milton to a metaphysical poem which waa 
not the natural ofispring of the age, whilst inspiration 
and ignorance revealed to Bunyan the psychological 
narrative which suited die age, and the great man's 
genius was feebler than the tinker's simplicity. 

And why ? Because Milton's poem, whilst it sup- 
presses lyrical illusion, admits critical inquiry. Free 
ftom enthusiasm we judge his characters ; we demand 
that they shall be living, real, complete, harmonious, like 
those of a novel or a drama. No longer hearing odes, 
we would see objects and souls : we ask that Adam and 
Eve should act in oonfonnity with their primitive nature ; 
that God, Satan, and Messiah should act and feel in 
confonnity with their superhuman nature. Shakspeare 
would scucely have been equal to the task ; Milton, the 
l(^cian and reasoner, failed in it. He gives us correct 
solemn discourse, and gives us nothing more; his 
characters are speeches, and in their sentiments we find 
only heaps of puerilities and contradictions. 

Adam and Eve, the first pair 1 I approach, and it 
seems as though I discovered the Adam and Eve of 
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Baphael Sanzio, imitated by Milton, so his biographen 
tell us, glorious, strong volnptuons children, naked in 
the light of heaven, motionless and absorbed before 
grand landscapes, with bright vacant eyes, with no 
more thought than the bull or the horse on the grass 
beside them. I listen, and I hear an English house- 
hold, two reasoners of the period — Colonel Hutchinson 
and his wife. Good Heavens! dress them at once. 
People with so much culture should have invented be- 
fore aU a pair of trousers and modesty. What dia- 
logues! Dissertations capped by politeness, mutual 
sermons concluded by bows. What bows! Philo-< 
sophical compliments and moral smiles. I yielded, says 
Eve, 

'* And from that time see 
How beauty is excelled by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair." ^ 

Dear learned poet, you would have been better pleased 
if one of your three wives, as an apt pupil, had uttered 
to you by way of conclusion the above solid theo- 
retical maxim. They did utter it to you; this is a 
scene from your own household : 

" So spake oar general mother ; and, with eyes 
Of coigugal attraction unreproved 
And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On oar first father ; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superiour love, . . . and press'd her matRxn lip 
With kisses pure." * 

* H/fodm Lod, book iv. 2. 488. • /ML 2. 4M-MIL 
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Thifi Adam entered Paradise ffia England. In that 
country he learned respectability, and studied moral 
speechifying. Let us hear this man before he has 
tasted of the tree of knowledga A bachelor of arts, in 
his inaugural address, could not utter more fitly and 
noUy a greater number of pithless sentences : 

" Fair conflort, the hour 
Of nighty and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since Qod hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successiye ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now fjBlling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids ; other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account." ^ 

A very useful and excellent Puritanical exhortation I 
This is English virtue and morality; and at evening, 
in every family, it can be read to the children like the 
Bible. Adam is your true paterfamilias, with a vote, 
an M.P., an old Oxford man, considted at need by his 
wife, dealing out to her with prudent measure the 
scientific explanations which she requires. This night, 
for instance, the poor lady had a bad dream, and Adam, 
in his trencher-cap, administers this learned psycho- 
logical draught : * 

1 Fandim Lod, book It. I 610-422. 

' It would be impossible that a man so learned, eo argamentattre^ 
■boold spend his whole time in gaideniog and making up n< 
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" Enow, that in the sonl 
Are many lesser fiumltieB that serve 
Reason as chief; among these Fanc^ next 
Her office holds ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes 
Which Reason, joining or di^oining, framai 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion. . . . 
Oft in her absence mimic &ncy wakes 
To imitate her ; bat, mi^oining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams ; 
HI matching words and deeds long past or late." ^ 

Here was something to send Eve off to sleep again. 
Her husband noting the effect, adds like on accredited 

casuist: 

*' Tet be not sad : 
Eyil into the mind of Gkxi or man 
May come and go, so unapproved ; and leave 
No spot or blame behind." ^ 

We recognise the Protestant husband, his wife's con- 
fiessor. Next day comes an angel on a visit Adam 

tells Eve: 

" (Jo with speed. 
And, what thy stores contain, bring forth, and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly stranger.' 

She, like a good housewife, talks about the menu, and 
rather proud of her kitchen-garden, says : 

He 
Beholding shall confess, that here on earth 
God hath dispensed his bounties as in heaven.** ^ 

1 Panutm Lod, book v. 1 100-118. > IhUL I 11^119. 

* IkUL I 818-81«. « Md. I 8a»-«0. 
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Mark this becoming zeal of a hospitable lady. She 
goes '' with dispatchfal looks, in haste " : 

'* What choioe to choose for delicai^ best ; 
What order, bo contriyed as not to siix 
Tastes, not well join'd, inelegant ; but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest changs.'' ^ 

She makes sweet wine, perry, creams ; scatters flowera 
and leaves under the tabla What an excellent house- 
wife ! What a great many votes she will gain among 
the country squires, when Adam stands for Parliament 
Adam belongs to the Opposition, is a Whig, a 



He ** walks forth ; without more train 
Aooompanied than with his own complete 
PerfectionB : in himself was all his state, 
More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horses led, and grooms besmeared with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd." ^ 

The epic is changed into a political poem, and we have 
just heard an epigram against power. The preliminaij 
ceremonies are somewhat long ; fortunately, the dishes 
being uncooked, "no fear lest dinner cooL" Tbe 
angel, though ethereal, eats like a Lincolnshire femner : 

" Nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians ; but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate : what redounds, transpires 
Through spirits with ease." ' 

At taUe Eve listens to the angel's stories, then dia- 

^ Pairadii$ Lod, book t. {. S8S-886. 
* ML I 851-S57. > IM, I 48i-4t9l. 
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creetly rises at dessert^ when they are getting into 
politics. English ladies may learn by her example 
to perceive from their lord's faces when they are 
"entering on studious thoughts abstruse." The sex 
does not mount so high. A wise lady prefers her 
husband's talk to that of strangers. "Her husband 
the relater she prefered." Now Adam hears a little 
treatise on astronomy. He concludes, like a practical 
Englishman: 

'' But to know 
That which before ub lies in daily life. 
Is the prime wisdom : what is more, is ftame^ 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence ; 
And renders us, in things that most conoeniy 
Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek." ^ 



The angel gone, Eve, dissatisfied with her garden, 
to have it improved, and proposes to her husband to 
work in it, she on one side, he on the other. He says, 
with an approving smile : 

" Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote." ' 

But he fears for her, and would keep her at his sida 
She rebels with a little prick of proud vanity, like 
a young lady who mayn't go out by herself. I^e has 
her way, goes alone and eats the appla Here inter- 
minable speeches come down on the reader, as numerous 
and cold as winter showers. The speeches of Parliament 
after Pride's Purge were hardly heavier. The serpent 
seduces Eve by a collection of arguments worthy of 

> AvodiM Xo< hook yiiL I 19^197. 
s iM. book ix. 2. 88a. 
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the punctilious ChillingworUi, and then the syllogifltic 
mist enteis her poor brain : 

" HiB forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want : 
For good unknown sure is not had ; or, had 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all. . . . 
Such prohibitions bind not" ^ 

Eve is from Oxford too^ has also learned law in tfaa 
inns about the Temple, and wears, like her husband, 
the doctor's trencher-cap. 

The flow of dissertations never ceases ; from Parar- 
dise it gets into heaven : neither heaven nor earth, nor 
hell itself, would swamp it 

Of all characters which man could bring upon the 
scene, God is the finest The cosmogonies of peoples 
are sublime poems, and the artists' genius does not 
attain perfection imtU it is sustained by such con- 
ceptions. The Hindoo sacred poems, the Biblical 
prophecies, the Edda, the Olympus of Hesiod and 
Homer, the visions of Dante, are glowing flowers from 
which a whole civilisation blooms, and every emotion 
vanishes before the terrible feeling through which they 
have leapt from the bottom of our heart Nothing 
then can be more depressing than the degradation of 
these noble ideas, settling into the r^ularity of formulas, 
and imder the discipline of a popular worship. What 
is smaller than a god sunk to the level of a king and a 
man ? what more repulsive than the Hebrew Jehovah, 
defined by theological pedantry, governed in his actions 
by the last manual of doctrine, petrified by literal 
interpretation ? 

^ J\uwUf Lod, book iz. I 768-7ML 
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Milton's Jehovah is a grave king, who maintains a 
suitable state, something like Charles I. When we 
meet him for the first time, in Book III., he is holding 
council^ and setting forth a matter of business. From 
the style we see his grand furred doak, his pointed 
Vandyke beard, his velvet-covered throne and golden 
dais. The business concerns a law which does not act 
well, and respecting which he desires to justify his rula 
Adam is about to eat the apple : why have exposed 
Adam to the temptation ? The royal orator discusses 
the question, and shows the reason ; 

" I made him just ana right. 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created aU the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both them who stood and them who fidl'd. • • • 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allsgiance, constant £uth, or love f 
Where only, what they needs must do, appeared. 
Not what they would : what praise could they reoeiyo f 
What pleasure I from such obedience paid f 
When will and reason (reason also is choice). 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoO'd, 
Made passive both, had served necessity, 
Not me. They therefore, as to right belonged. 
So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their £Ekte ; 
As if predestination over-ruled 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge : they themselves deereal 
Their own revolt, not I : if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their firatt^ 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknowB. 
So without least impulse or shadow of fiite^ 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 
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They traBpass, authors to themflelves in aU, 
Both what they judge and what they chooae." ^ 

The modem reader is not so patient as the Thrones, 
Seraphim, and Dominations ; this is why I stop half- 
way in the royal speech. We perceive that Milton's 
Jehovah is connected with the theologian James I., 
versed in the arguments of Arminians and (romarists, 
very clever at the distmguo, and, before all, incompar- 
ably tedious. He must pay his councillors of state very 
well if he wishes them to listen to such tirades. His 
son answers him respectfully in the same styla Goethe's 
God, half abstraction, half legend, source of calm 
oracles, a vision just beheld after a pyramid of ecstatic 
strophes,^ greatly excels this Miltonic God, a business 
man, a schoolmaster, an ostentatious man ! I honour 
him too much in giving him these titles. He deserves 
a worse name, when he sends Baphael to warn Adam 
that Satan intends him some mischief : 

" This let him know, 
Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal, unadmonish'd, unforewam'd." ' 

This Miltonic Deity is only a schoolmaster, who, fore- 
seeing the fault of his pupil, tells him beforehand the 
grammar rule, so as to have the pleasure of scolding him 
without discussion. Moreover, like a good politician, 
he had a second motive, just as with his angek, " For 
state, as Sovran King ; and to inure our prompt obedi- 
ence." The word is out ; we see what Milton's heaven 
is : a Whitehall filled with bedizened footmen. Ibe 

1 ParadiM Lost, bookiiL I 9S-128. 
• Ibid of the contlnnation of Fisuti, J^rciogtu m Bt 
* Furadm Lod, book t. I. 349. 
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angels are the choristers, whose business is to sing 
cantatas abont the king and before the king, keeping 
their places as long as they obey, alternating all 
night long to sing " melodious hymns about the sovran 
throna" What a life for this poor king ! and what a 
cruel condition, to hear eternally his own praises ! ^ 
To amuse himself, Milton's Deity decides to crown his 
son king — partner-king, if you prefer it Bead the 
passage, and say if it be not a ceremony of his time 
that the poet describes : 

'' Ten thouBand thousand ensigns high advanced, 
Standards and gonfalons 'twixt van and rear 
Stream in the air, and for distinction serve 
Of hierarchieB, of orders, and degrees ; 
Or in their glittering tissues bear imblased 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love 
Recorded eminent ; " ^ 

doubtless the capture of a Dutch vessel, the defeat of 
the Spaniards in the Downs. The king brings forward 
his son, " anoints " him, declares him " his great vice- 
gerent:" 

" To him shall bow 

All knees in heaven. . . . Him who disobeys. 

Me disobeys ; " * 

and such were, in fact, expelled from heaven the same 

^ We are reminded of the history of Ira in Voltaire, oondemned to 
hear without intermission or end the pfaises of four chamherlains^ and. 
the following hymn : 

" Que son m^rite est extrtee f 
Qne de grices, qne de grandeur. 
Ah f comhien monseigneur 
Doit itre content de lui-mlme I 
* HakUm Loii, book t. /. 58S-694. > Ibid. I 607-4U. 
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dmy. " All seem'd well pleased ; all aeem'd, but wbtb 
not alL" Tet 

^ That day, as other solemn days, they spent 
In song and danoe about the sacred hilL . . . 
Forthwith from dance to sweet repast th^ torn 
Desuous.**^ 

Milton describes the tables, the dishes, the wine, the 
vessels. It is a popular festival ; I miss the fiiewotlEB^ 
the bell-ringing, as in London, and I can fancy that all 
would drink to the health of the new kiug. Then 
Satan revolts ; he takes his troops to the other end of 
the coiintry, like Lambert or Monk, toward ''the 
quarters of the north," Scotland perhaps, passing through 
well-governed districts, " empires," with their sheri£b 
and lord-lieutenants. Heaven is partitioned off like a 
good map. Satan holds forth before his officers against 
royalty, opposes in a word-combat the good royalist 
Abdid, who refutes his " blasphemous, false, and proud " 
arguments, and quits him to rejoin his prince at Oxford. 
Well armed, the rebel marches with his pikemen and 
artillery to attack the fortress.^ The two parties shsk 
each other with the sword, mow each other down with 
cannon, knock each other down with political argu- 
ments. These sorry angels have their mind as well 
disdplined as their limbs; they have passed their 

1 Pwradiae Lo$t, "book ▼. Z. 617-681. 

* Th« Miltonio Deity is so mach on the lerel of a king tad aM% 
that he naet (with irony certainly) words like these : 

" Lest onawarss ws lose 
This our high place, oar Sanetoaiy, our EQU." 
His son, about to flesh his maiden sword, replies : 

" If I be found the worst in heaven," etc 

Book ▼. 781-7411 
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youth in a class of logic and in a drill school Satan 
holds forth like a preacher : 

" What heayen's Lord had powerfhlest to send 
Against us from about his throne, and judged 
Sufficient to subdue us to his will. 
But proyes not so : then fallible, it seems, 
Of future we may deem him, though till now 
Omniscient thought."^ 

He also talks like a drill-seigeant "Vangoaid, to 
right and left the front unfold." He makes quips as 
dnmsy as those of Harrison, the former butcher turned 
officer. What a heaven! It is enough to disgust 
a man with Paradise; any one would rather enter 
Charles L's troop of lackeys, or Cromwell's Ironsides. 
We have orders of the day, a hierarchy, exact sub- 
mission, extra-duties, disputes, regulated ceremonials, 
prostrations, etiquette, frirbished arms, arsenals, depots 
of chariots and ammunition. Was it worth while 
leaving earth to find in heaven carriage-works, build- 
ings, artillery, a manual of tactics, the art of salutations, 
and the Almanac de Gotha? Are these the things 
which ''eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
entered into the heart to conceive?" What a gap 
between this monarchical frippery ' and the visions of 
Dante, the souls floating like stars amid the harmonies, 
the mingled splendours, the mystic roses radiating and 
^^anishing in the azure, the impalpable world in which 

1 Paradiae Lost, book yL /. 425-480. 

' When Baphael comes on earth, the angels who are "nndsr watek," 
" hi honoor rise.*' The disagreeable and charaoteristio feature d this 
heayen is, that the oniTersal motire is obedienoe, while in Daate'a it ia 
lore. " Lowly rererent they bow. . . . Onr happy state we hold, Uki 
yours, while our obedience holds." 
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all the laws of earthly life are dissolved, the unfathom- 
ahle abyss traversed by fleeting visions, like golden 
bees gliding in the rays of the deep central sun ! la 
it not a sign of extinguished imagination, of the inroad 
of prose, of the birth of practical genius, replacing 
metaphysics by morality ? What a fall ! To measure 
it, read a true Christian poem, the Apocalypse. I copy 
half-a-dozen verses ; think what it has become in the 
hands of the imitator : 

*' And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And 
being tamed, I saw seven golden candlesticks ; 

" And in the midst of the seven candleetickB, one like unto 
the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and 
girt about the paps with a golden girdle. 

<< His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as 
snow ; and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; 

" And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a 
furnace ; and his voice as the sound of many waters. 

** And he had in his right hand seven stars : and out of his 
mouth went a sharp two edged sword : and his countenance was 
as the sun shineth in his strength. 

" And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead."^ 

When Milton was arranging his celestial show, he 
did not fall as dead. 

But if the innate and inveterate habits of logical 
argument, joined with the literal theology of the time, 
prevented him from attaining to lyrical illusion or from 
creating living souls, the splendour of his grand imagina- 
tion, combined with the passions of Puritanism, furnished 
him with an heroic character, several sublime hynms^ 
and scenery which no one has surpassed. The finest 

^ Rer. L 12. 
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thing in connection with this Paradise is hell ; and in 
this histoiy of Qod, the chief part is taken by the deviL 
The ridiculous devil of the middle-age, a homed en- 
chanter, a dirty jester, a petty and mischievous ape, 
band-leader to a rabble of old women, has become a 
giant and a hero. like a conquered and banished 
Cromwell, he remains admired and obeyed by those 
whom he has drawn into the abyss. K he continues 
master, it is because he deserves it; firmer, more 
enterprising, more scheming than the rest, it is always 
from him that deep counsels, unlooked-for resources, 
courageous deeds, proceed. It was he who invented 
''deep-throated engines . . . disgorging, . . . chained 
thunderbolts, and hail of iron globes," and won the 
second day's victoiy; he who in hell roused his de- 
jected troops, and planned the ruin of man ; he who, 
passing the guarded gates and the boundless chaos, amid 
so many dangers, and across so many obstacles, made 
man revolt against God, and gained for hell the whole 
posterity of the new-bom. Though defeated, he pre- 
vails, since he has won from the monarch on high the 
third part of his angels, and almost aU the sons of his 
Adam. Though wounded, he triumphs, for the thunder 
which smote his head left his heart invincible. Though 
feebler in force, he remams superior in nobility, since 
he prefers sufiering iudependence to happy servility, 
and welcomes his defeat and his torments as a glory, a 
liberty, and a joy. These are the proud and sombre 
political passions of the constant though oppressed 
Puritans ; Milton had felt them in the vicissitudes of 
war, and the emigrants who had taken refuge amongst 
the wild beasts and savages of America, found them 
ftrong and energetic in the depths of their heaitSi 
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** Ib this the region, this the soil, the dime, 
Said then the lost Archangel, thb the seat 
That we must change for heaven ? this moornM ^ooim 
For that celestial light! Be it so, since he, 
Who now is Sovran, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right : farthest from him is best, 
Whom reason has equal'd, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy for ever dwells 1 Hail, horrours ; hail. 
Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest hell. 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Oan make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same. 
And what I should be ; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven."' 

This sombre heroism, this harsh obstinacy, this biting 
iiony. these proud stiflf aims which clasp grief as a 
mistress, this concentration of invincible conrage which, 
cast on its own resonrces, finds everything in itself, this 
power of passion and sway over passion, — 

" The unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome,"* 

il6 featoies proper to the English character and to 

» KarmdtMe Loti, book l 2. 2iS-aS8. • Ibii. I lOS^lOSL 
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English literature, and you will find them later on in 
Byron's Lara and Conrad. 

Around the fallen angel, as within him, all is great 
Dante's hell ia but a hall of tortures, whose cells, one 
below another, descend to the deepest wells. Milton's 
hell is vast and vague. 

'' A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
Ko light, but rather darkness yisible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Begions of sorrow, doleful shades.^ . . . 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile."> 

The angels gather, innumerable legions : 

" As when heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pinea^ 
With singed top their stately growth, though baie, 
Stands on the blasted heath."* 

Milton needs the grand and infinite ; he lavishes them. 
His eyes are only content in limitless space, and he 
prodvoea colossal figures to fill it. Such is Satan 
wallowing on the surges of the Uvid sea : 



(( 



In bulk as huge . . . as . . . that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Qreated hugest that swim the ocean stream : 
haply, slumbering on the Norway foam. 



I Fairadim ZoM, hook l I, 61-65. 
• JW. hook iL I 587-691. > Ibid, hook L L 618411. 
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The pilot of some small night-founder'd ddfl^ 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moore by his side under the lee, while night 
Inyests the sea, and wished mom delays." ^ 

Spenser has discovered images just as fine, but he 
has not the tragic gravity which the idea of hell 
impresses on a Protestant No poetic creation equals 
in horror and grandeur the spectacle that greeted Satan 
on leaving his dungeon : 

*^ At last appear 
Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds were hnm. 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Tet unoonsomed. Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape ; 
The one seem'd woman to the waist, and £ur, 
But ended foiU in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm'd 
With mortal sting : about her middle round 
A cry of hell hounds never ceasing bark*d 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal : yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturVd their noise, into her womb. 
And kennel there ; yet there still bark'd and howi'd 
Within unseen. . . . The other shape. 
If shape it might be call'd, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd. 
For each seem'd either : black it stood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seem'd his head 

^ ParadiH Lost, book L I, 196-208. 
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The likeneBS of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fiist, 
With horrid strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 
The undaunted fiend what this might be admired. 
Admired, not fear'd."^ 

The heroic glow of the old soldier of the Civil Wars 
animates the infernal battle; and if anyone were to 
ask why Milton creates things greater than other men, 
I shoiQd answer, because he has a greater heart 

Hence the sublimity of his scenery. K I did not 
fear the p£»»dox, I should say that this scenery was a 
school of virtue. Spenser is a smooth glass, which fills 
us with calm images. Shakspeare is a burning mirror, 
which overpowers us, repeatedly, with multiplied and 
f\^7.7Mj\g visions. The one distracts, the other disturbs 
us. Milton raises our mind. The force of the objects 
which he describes passes into us; we become great 
by sympathy with their greatness. Such is the effect 
of his description of the Creation. The calm and 
creative command of the Messiah leaves its trace in 
the heart which listens to it, and we feel more vigour 
and moral health at the sight of this great work of 
wisdom and will : 

" On heavenly ground they stood ; and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom tum'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 
Heaven's highth, and with the centre mix the pole. 

* Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace,' 
Said then the omnifio Word : 'your discord end I* • • • 

^ Pie^radiM Lott, book ii I 648-678. 
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Let there be light, said God ; and forthwith Ug^t 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pore, 
Sprung from the deep ; and from her natiye aaafc 
To journey through the aeiy gloom b^gan, 
Sphered in a radiant doud. . . . 
The earth was form'd ; but in the womb as yot 
Of waters, embryon immature involyed, 
i^ppear'd not : oyer all the hce of earth 
Main ocean flowed, not idle, but, with warm 
Prolific humour softening all her globe. 
Fermented the great mother to conceiye. 
Satiate with genial moisture, when Qod said, 
' Be gathered now, ye waters under heayen, 
Into one place, and let diy land appear/ 
Inmiediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheaya 
Into the douda, their tope ascend the sky : 
So high as heayed the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Oapadous bed of waters : thither they 
Hasted with glad precipitance, uproU'd, 
Ab drops on duat conglobing firom the dry."^ 

This is primitiye scenery; immense bare seas and 
mountains, as Baphael Sanzio outlines them in the 
background of his biblical paintings. Milton embraces 
the general effects, and handles the whole as easily as 
his JehovaL 

Let us quit superhuman and fanciful spectades. A 
simple sunset equals them. Milton peoples it with 
solemn all^iies and legal figures, and the sublime is 
bom in the poet, as just before it was bom firom the 
subject :»« 

^ fimradim Lod, bode yii I. 210.202. 
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" The sun, now fallen . . . 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The doudB that on hla western throne attend : 
Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liveiy all things dad ; 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nestii 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode bri^test, till the moon, 
Bising in douded nugesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." ^ 

The changes of the light become here a religious 
procession of vague beings who fill the soul with 
Teneration. So sanctified, the poet prays. Standing 
by the " inmost bower " of Adam and Eve, he says : — 

'' Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human o£&pring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things conunon else ! 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range by thee. 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure. 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of &ther, son, and brother, first were known." ' 

He justifies it by the example of saints and 
patriarchs. He immolates before it " the bought smile " 
and ''court-amours, miz'd dance, or wanton mask, or 
nudnight ball, or serenate." We are a thousand miles 
ftom Shakspeare ; and in this Protestant eulogy of the 

1 Pmmai9$ Lott, bodt i?. I 501-«09. « IM. I 750-707. 
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lily tie, of lawful love, of ''domestic sweets/* of 
orderly piety and of home, we perceive a new literatme 
and an altered time. 

A strange great man, and a strange spectacle ! He 
was bom with the instinct of noble things ; and this 
instinct, strengthened in him by solitary meditation, 
by accumulated knowledge, by stem logic, becomes 
changed into a body of Tnaxims and beliefis which no 
temptation could dissolve, and no reverse shake. Thus 
fortified, he passes life as a combatant, as a poet, with 
courageous deeds and splendid dreams, heroic and rude, 
chimerical and impassioned, generous and calm, like 
every self-contained reasoner, like eveiy enthusiast, 
insensible to experience and enamoured of the beautiful 
Thrown by the chance of a revolution into poUtics and 
theology, he demands for others the Uberty which h]^ 
powerful reason requires, and strikes at the pubUp 
fetters which impede his personal energy. By thp 
force of his intellect, he is more capable than any one 
of accumulating science ; by the force of his enthusiasm, 
he is more capable than any of experiencing hatred. 
Thus armed, he throws himself into controversy with 
all the clumsiness and barbarism of the time ; but this 
proud logic displays its arguments with a marveUooB 
breadth, and sustains its images with an unwonted 
majesty: this lofty imagination, after having spread 
over his prose an array of magnificent figures, canies 
him into a torrent of passion even to the height of the 
sublime or excited ode — a sort of archangel's song of 
adoration or vengeanca The chance of a throne 
preserved, then re-established, led him, before the 
revolution took place, into pagan and moral poetry, 
after the revolution into Christian and moral veraeu 
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In both he aims at the sublime, and inspires admiration ; 
because the sublime is the work of enthusiastic reason, 
and admiration is the enthusiasm of reason. In both, 
he arrives at his point by the accumulation of 
splendours, by the sustained fulness of poetic song, by 
the greatness of his allegories, the loftiness of his 
sentiments, the description of infinite objects and 
heroic emotions. In the first, a lyrist and a philo- 
sopher, with a wider poetic fireedom, and the creator of 
a stronger poetic illusion, he produces almost perfect 
odes and choruses. In the second, an epic writer and 
a Protestant, enslaved by a strict theology, robbed of 
the style which makes the supernatural visible, deprived 
of the dramatic sensibility which creates varied and 
living souls, he accumulates cold dissertations, trans- 
forms man and God into orthodox and vulgar machines, 
and only regains his genius in endowing Satan with 
his republican soul, in multiplying grand landscapes and 
colossal apparitions, in consecrating his poetiy to the 
praise of religion and duty. 

Placed, as it happened, between two ages, he parti- 
cipates in their two characters, as a stream which, 
flowing between two different soils, is tinged by both 
their hues. A poet and a Protestant, he receives from 
the closing age the tree poetic afflatus, and from the 
opening age the severe political religion. He employed 
the one in the service of the other, and displayed the 
old inspiration in new subjects. In his works we 
recognise two Englands: one impassioned for the 
beautiful, devoted to the emotions of an unshackled 
sensibility and the fancies of pure imagination, with 
no law but the natural feelings, and no religion but 
natural belief; willingly pagan, often immoral; suoh 
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as it is exhibited by Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and the superb harvest of poete 
which covered the ground for a space of fifty yean; 
the other fortified by a practical religion, void of meta- 
physical invention, altogether political worshipping 
rule, attached to measured, sensible, useful, narrow 
opinions, praising the virtues of the family, aimed and 
stifTened by a rigid morality, driven into prose, raised 
to the highest d^;ree of power, wealth, and liberty. 
In this sense, this style and these ideas are monumentB 
of history; they concentrate, recall, or anticipate th» 
past and the future ; and in the limits of a Single work 
are found the events and the feelings of several 
turies and of a whole nation. 




BOOK m. 
THE CLASSIC AG& 



CHAPTER L 
Ci^ Sestot8ii0ii. 

1. The Boistebess. 

When we alternately look at the works of the court 
painters of Charles I. and Charles 11., and pass from 
the noble portraits of Van Dyck to the figures of Leiy, 
the fall is sudden and great ; we have left a palace, and 
we light on a bagnio. 

Instead of the proud and dignified lords, at once 
oamliers and courtiers, instead of those high-bom yet 
simple ladies who look at the same time princesses and 
modest maidens, instead of that generous and heroic 
company, elegant and resplendent, in whom the spirit 
of the Benaissance yet survived, but who already dis- 
played the refinement of the modem age, we are 
confronted by perilous and importunate courtesans, 
with an expression either vile or harsh, incapable of 
shame or of remorse.^ Their plump smooth hands toy 

^ See eepedally the poitnito of Ledy MorlAod, Ledy 'VnUiuni, 
tile connteoB of Omoij, tbe DaoheH of Clerelaad, Lidy Prioo^ Mid 
many othMi 
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fondlingly with dimpled fingers; ringlets of heavy 
hair fall on their bare shoulders ; their swimming eyes 
languish voluptuously; an iasipid snule hovers on 
their sensual lips. One is lifting a mass of dishevelled 
hair which streams over the curves of her rosy flesh ; 
another falls down with languor, and uncloses a sleeve 
whose soft folds display the full whiteness of her arms. 
Nearly all are half-draped ; many of them seem to be 
just rising from their beds ; the rumpled dressing-gown 
clings to the neck, and looks as though it were soiled 
by a nighf s debauch ; the tumbled under-garment slips 
down to the hips : their feet tread the bright and glossy 
silk. With bosoms uncovered, they are decked out in 
all the luxurious extravagance of prostitutes ; diamond 
girdles, pufiTs of lace, the vulgar splendour of gilding, 
a superfluity of embroidered and rustling fabrics, enor^ 
mous head-dresses, the curls and fringes of which, 
rolled up and sticking out, compel notice by the very 
height of their sheuneless magnificence. Folding cur- 
tains hang round them in the shape of an alcove, and 
the eyes penetrate through a vista into the recesses of 
a wide park, whose soKtude will not ill serve the 
purpose of their pleasures. 

I. 

All this came by way of contrast ; Puritanism had 
brought on an orgie, and fanatics had talked down 
virtue. For many years the gloomy English imagination, 
possessed by religious terrors, had desolated the life of 
men. Conscience had become disturbed at the thought 
of death and dark eternity; half-expressed doubts 
stealthily swarmed within like a bed of thorns, and 
the sick heart, starting at every motion, had ended by 
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taking a disgust at all its pleasnies, and abhorred all its 
natural instincts. Thus poisoned at its very beginnings 
the divine sentiment of justice became a mournful mad- 
ness. Man, confessedly perverse and condemned, believed 
himself pent in a prison-house of perdition and vice, 
into which no effort and no chance could dart a ray of 
light, except a hand from above should come by free 
grace, to rend the sealed stone of this tomb. Men lived 
the life of the condemned, amid torments and anguish, 
oppressed by a gloomy despair, haunted by spectres. 
People would frequently imagine themselves at the point 
of death ; Cromwell himself, according to Dr. Simcott, 
physician in Huntingdon, " had fancies about the Town 
Cross ;"^ some would feel within them the motions of 
an evil spirit ; one and all passed the night with their 
eyes glued to the tales of blood and the impassioned 
appeals of the Old Testament, listening to the threats 
and thunders of a terrible God, and renewing in their 
own hearts the ferocity of murderers and the exalta- 
tion of seers. Under such a strain reason gradually 
left them. They continually were seeking after the 
Lord, and found but a dream. After long hours of 
exhaustion, they laboured under a warped and over- 
wrought imagination. Dazzling forms, unwonted ideas, 
sprang up on a sudden in their heated brain ; these men 
were raised and penetrated by extraordinary emotions. 
So transformed, they knew themselves no longer ; they 
did not ascribe to themselves these violent and sudden 
inspirations which were forced upon them, which com- 
pelled them to leave the beaten tracks, which had no 
connection one with another, which shook and enlight- 
ened them when least expected, without being able 

^ Cliyer CromweU't Letters and Speediee, ed. by Carlyle, 1866, L 89.— 
Tb. 

TOkIL t 
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either to check or to govern them ; they saw in them 
the agency of a supernatural power, and gave themselves 
up to it with the enthusiasm of madness and the stub- 
bornness of faitL 

To crown all, fematicism had become an institu- 
tion; the sectary had laid down all the steps of 
mental transfiguration, and reduced the encroachment 
of his dream to a theory : he set about methodically to 
drive out reason and enthrone ecstasy. George Fox 
wrote its history, Bunyan gave it its laws. Parliament 
presented an example of it, all the pulpits lauded its 
practice. Artisems, soldiers, women discussed it, mas- 
tered it, excited one another by the details of their 
experience and the publicity of their exaltations. A 
new life was inaugurated which had blighted and 
excluded the old. All secular tastes were suppressed, 
all sensual joys forbidden; the spiritual man alone 
remained standing upon the ruins of the past, and the 
heart, debarred from all its natural safety-valves, could 
only direct its views or aspirations towards a sinister 
Deity. The typical Puritan walked slowly along the 
streets, his eyes raised towards heaven, with elongated 
features, yellow and haggard, with closely cropt hair, clad 
in brown or black, unadorned, clothed only to cover 
his nakedness. If a man had round cheeks, he passed 
for lukewarm.^ The whole body, the exterior, the very 
tone of voice, all must wear the sign of penitence and 
divine grace. A Puritan spoke slowly, with a solemn 
and somewhat nasal tone of voice, as if to destroy the 
vivacity of conversation emd the melody of the natural 
voica His speech stuffed with scriptural quotations, 
his style borrowed from the prophets, his name and the 

> Colonel HntohiDBon was at one time held in supioion becaow bs 
wore long hair and dreeied wolL 
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names of his children drawn from the Bible, bore 
witness that his thoughts were confined to the terrible 
world of the seers and ministers of divine vengeance. 
From within, the contagion spread outwards. The 
fears of conscience were converted into laws of the 
state. Personal asceticism grew into public tyranny. 
The Puritan proscribed pleasure as an enemy, for others 
as well as for himself. Parliament closed the gambling- 
houses and theatres, and had the actors whipped at the 
cartas tail ; oaths were fined ; the May-trees were cut 
down ; the bears, whose fights amused the people, were 
put to death ; the plaster of Puritan masons reduced 
nude statues to decency ; the beautiful poetic festivals 
were forbidden. Fines and corporal punishments shut 
out, even from children, games, dancing, bell-ringing, 
rejoicings, junketings, wrestling, the chase, all exercises 
and amusements which might profane the Sabbath. 
The omeunents, pictures, and statues in the churches 
were pulled down or mutilated. The only pleasure 
which they retained and permitted was the singing of 
psalms through the nose, the edification of long sermons, 
the excitement of acrimonious controversies, the harsh 
and sombre joy of a victoiy gained over the enemy of 
mankind, and of the tyranny exercised against the 
demon's supposed abettors. In Scotland, a colder and 
sterner land, intolerance reached the utmost limits of 
ferocity and pettiness, instituting a surveillance over the 
private life and home devotions of every member of a 
family, depriving Catholics of their children, imposing 
the abjuration of Popery under pain of perpetual im- 
prisonment or death, dragging crowds of witches^ to the 

^ 1648 ; thirty in one day. One of them confessed that she had 
been at a gathering of more than fire hundred witchei 
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staka^ It seemed as though a black cloud had 
weighed down the life of man, drowning all light, 
wiping out all beauty, extinguishing all joy, pierced 
here and there by the glitter of the sword and by the 
flickering of torches, beneath which one might perceive 
the indistinct forms of gloomy despots, of bilious 
sectarians, of silent victims. 

11. 

After the Restoration a deliverance ensued. Like 
a checked and choked up stream, public opinion dashed 
with all its natural force and all its acquired momentum, 
into the bed from which it had been debarred. The 

^ In 1652, the kirk-session of Glasgow "brot boyes and serraati 
before them, for breaking the sabbath, and other faults. They had 
clandestine censors, and gave money to some for this end.** — Note 28, 
taken from Wodrmo^a AnaUcta; Buckle, Siatory of CMluaH<m m 
England, 8 yoIb. 1867, iii 208. 

Eyen early in the eighteenth century, " the most popular divines " 
in Scotland affirmed that Satan '* frequently appears clothed in a cor* 
poreal substance." — Ibid, in. 233, note 76, taken from Memoirs ofC.L, 
Law€», 

" No husband shall kiss his wife, and no mother shall kiss her child 
on the Sabbath day."— Note 135. Ibid, iii 253 ; from Rey. C. J. Lyon'a 
St. AndmM, yoL i. 458, with regard to government of a colony. [It 
would have been satisfactory if Mr. Lyon had given his authority.] — Tr. 

** (Sept 22, 1649) The quhilk day the Sessioune caused mak this act, 
that ther sould be no pypers at brydels," etc — Ibid, iii. 258, note 15tw 
In 1719, the Presbytery of Edinburgh indignantly declares : " Tea, 
some have arrived at that height of impiety, as not to be ashamed of 
washing in waters, and swimming in rivers upon the holy Sabbath." — 
Note 187. Ibid, iii 266. 

" I think David had never so sweet a time as then, when he was 
pnrtned as a partridge by his son Absalom." — Note 190. Gray's Oreat 
amu Preeioiu Promises, 

See the whole of Chapter iii. vol. iii., in which Buckle has described* 
by amilar quotations, the condition of Scotland, chiefly in the 
teenth century. 
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outburst carried away the dams. The violent return 
to the senses drowned morality. Virtue had the 
semblance of Puritanism. Duty and fanaticism became 
mingled in common disrepute. In this great reaction, 
devotion and honesty, swept away together, left to man- 
kind but the wreck and the mire. The more excellent 
parts of human nature disappeared ; there remained but 
the animal, without bridle or guide, urged by his desires 
beyond justice and shame. 

When we see these manners through the medium of 
a Hamilton or a Saint-Evremond, we can tolerate them. 
Their French varnish deceives us. Debauchery in a 
Frenchman is only half disgusting; with him, if the 
animal breaks loose, it is without abandoning itself to 
excess. The foundation is not, as with the F^ngliahTnan^ 
coarse and powerfuL You may break the glittering ice 
which covers him, without bringing down upon yourself 
the swollen and muddy torrent that roars beneath his 
neighbour ; ^ the stream which will issue from it will 
only have its petty dribblings, and will return quickly 
and of itself to its accustomed channel The French- 
man is mild, naturally refined, little inclined for great 
or gross sensuality, liking a sober style of talk, easily 
armed against filthy manners by his deliceu^y and good 
taste. The Coimt de Grammont has too much wit to 
love an orgie. After all an orgie is not pleasant ; the 
breaking of glasses, brawling, lewd talk, excess in eating 
and drinking, — there is nothing in this very tempting 
to a rather delicate taste : the Frenchman, after Gram- 
mont's type, is bom an epicurean, not a glutton or 
a drunkard. What he seeks is amusement, not unre- 

^ See, in Richardson, Swift, and Fielding, but particularly in 
Hogarth, the delineation of brutish debauchery. 
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strained joy or bestial pleasure. I know fall well that 
he is not without reproacL I would not trust him with 
my purse, he forgets too readily the distinction between 
mtum and twum ; above all, I would not trust him with 
my wife : he is not over-deUcate ; his escapades at the 
gambling-table and with women smack too much of the 
sharper and the briber. But I am wrong to use these big 
words in connection with him ; they are too weighty, 
they crush so delicate and so pretty a specimen of 
humanity. These heavy habits of honour or shame can 
only be worn by serious-minded men, and Grammont 
takes nothing seriously, neither his fellowmen, nor 
himself, nor vice, nor virtue. To pass his time agreeably 
is his sole endeavour. "They had said good-bye to dulness 
in the army," observed Hamilton, '' as soon as he was 
there." That is his pride and his aim; he troubles 
himself, and cares for nothing besida His valet robs 
him; another would have brought the rogue to the 
gallows ; but the thefb was clever, and he keeps his 
rascal He left England forgetting to marry the girl he 
was betrothed to ; he is caught at Dover ; he returns 
and marries her : this was an amusing coTUre-temps ; he 
asks for nothing better. One day, being penniless, he 
fleeces the Count de Cam^ran at play. '' Could Gram- 
mont, after the figure he had once cut, pack off like 
any common fellow ? By no means ; he is a man of 
feeliag ; he will maintain the honour of France." He 
covers his cheating at play with a joke ; in reality, his 
notions of property are not over-dear. He regales 
Cam^ran with Cam^ran's own money ; would Cam^ran 
have acted better or otherwise ? What matter if his 
money be in Grammonf s purse or his own ? The main 
point is gained, since there is pleasure in getting the 
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money, and there is pleasure in spending it The 
hateful and the ignoble vanish from such a life. If 
he pays his court to princes, you may be sure it is not 
on his knees; so lively a soul is not weighed down 
by respect, his wit places him on a level with the 
greatest; under pretext of amusing the king, he tells 
him plain truths.^ If he finds himself in London, 
surrounded by open debauchery, he does not plunge into 
it; he passes through on tiptoe, and so daintily that 
the mire does not stick to him. We do not recognise 
any longer in his anecdotes the anguish and the brutality 
which were really felt at that time; the narrative 
flows on quickly, raising a smile, then another, and 
another yet, so that the whole mind is brought by an 
adroit and easy progress to something like good humoiu*. 
At table, Grammont will never stuff himself; at play, 
he will never grow violent ; with his mistress, he will 
never give vent to coarse talk ; in a duel, he will not 
hate his adversary. The wit of a Frenchman ,is like 
French wine ; it makes men neither brutal, nor wicked, 
nor gloomy. Such is the spring of these pleasures : a 
supper will destroy neither delicacy, nor good nature, 
nor enjoyment. The libertine remains sociable, polite, 
obliging; his gaiety culminates only in the gaiety of 
others;^ he is attentive to them as naturally as to 
himself; and in addition, he is ever on the alert and 
intelligent : repartees, flashes of brilliancy, witticisms, 

^ The king was playing at backgammon ; a doubtful throw ooonn : 
** Ah, here is Grammont, wholl decide for us ; Grammont, come and 
decide." " Sire, you have lost" " VHiat : you do not yet know." . . . 
" Ah, Sire, if ihe tnrow had been merely doubtful, these gentlemen 
would not haye failed to say you had won." 

* Hamilton says of Grammont, '* He sought oat the unfortunate 
only to succour them. " 
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sparkle on his lips ; he can think at table and in com- 
pany, sometimes better than if alone or fasting. It is 
clear that with him debauchery does not extingaish 
the man ; Grammont would say that it perfects him ; 
that wit, the heart, the senses, only arrive at excel- 
lence and true enjoyment, amid the elegance and anima- 
tion of a choice supper. 

III. 

It is quite the contrary in England. When we 
scratch the covering of an Englishman's morality, the 
brute appears in its violence and its deformity. One 
of the English statesmen said that with the French an 
unchained mob could be led by words of humanity and 
honour,^ but that in England it was necessary, in order 
to appease them, to throw to them raw flesh. Insults, 
blood, orgie, that is the food on which the mob of noble- 
men, under Charles II., precipitated itself. All that 
excuses a carnival was absent ; and, in particular, wit 
Three years after the return of the king, Butler published 
his HiidihroLS ; and with what iclat his contemporaries 
only could tell, while the echo of applause is kept up 
even to our own days. How low is the wit, with what 
awkwardness and dulness he dilutes his revengeful satira 
Here and there lurks a happy picture, the renmant of a 
poetry which has just perished ; but the whole work 
reminds one of a Scarron, as \mworthy as the other, and 
more malignant. It is written, people say, on the model 
of Don Quixote; Hudibras is a Puritan knight, who 
goes about, like his antitype, redressing wrongs, and 
pocketing beatings. It would be truer to say that it 

^ This saying sounds strange after the horrors of the Gommaiie. — Tk. 
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resembles the wretched imitation of Avellaneda.^ The 
short metre, well suited to buffoonery, hobbles along 
without rest and limpingly, floundering in the mud 
which it delights in, as foul and as dull as that of the 
EfUide Travestie? The description of Hudibras and 
his horse occupies the best part of a canto ; forty lines 
are taken up by describing his beard, forty more by 
describing his breeches. Endless scholastic discussions, 
arguments as long as those of the Puritans, spread 
their wastes and briars over half the poem. No action, 
no simplicity, all is would-be satire and gross cari- 
cature ; there is neither art, nor harmony, nor good taste 
to be found in it ; the Puritan style is converted into on 
absurd gibberish ; and the engalled rancour, missing its 
aim by its mere excess, spoils the portrait it wishes to 
draw. Would you believe that such a writer gives 
himself airs, wishes to enliven us, pretends to be funny ? 
What delicate raillery is there in this picture of Hudi- 
bras' becurd ! 

'* His tawny beard was th' equal grace 

Both of his wifldom and his face ; 

In cut and die so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile : 

The upper part whereof was whey. 

The nether orange, mix'd with grey. 

This hairy meteor did denounce 

The fall of sceptres and of crowns : 

1 A Spanish author, who oontinoed and imitated Ceryantes' Ikn 
QuiaOe, 

* A work bj Scarron. Budibnu, ed. Z. Grey, 1801, 2 Tolii, L 
ioLL 2S9, says also : 

" For as JEneas bore his sire 
Upon his shoulders through the flre^ 
Our knight did bear no less a paok 
Of his own buttocks on his badL 
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With grisly type did represent 

Declining age of government, 

And tell with hieroglyphic spade 

Its own grave and the state's were made." ^ 

Butler is so well satisfied with his insipid fan, that he 
prolongs it for a good many lines : 

** Like Samson's heart-breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue ; 
Tho' it contributed its own fall. 
To wait upon the public downfalL . • • 
'Twas bound to sufier persecution 
And martyrdom with resolution ; 
T* oppose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of the incens'd state. 
In whose defiance it was worn, 
Still ready to be pull'd and torn, 
With red-hot irons to be tortur'd, 
Revil'd, and spit upon, and martyr'd. 
Maugre all which, 'twas to stand fast 
As long as monarchy should last ; 
But when the state should hap to reel, 
'Twas to submit to fatal steel. 
And &11, as it was consecrate, 
A sacrifice to feJl of state, 
Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers. 
And twine so close, that time should never, 
In life or death, their fortunes sever ; 
l>at with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow." ^ 

The nonsense increases as we go on. Gould any one 
have taken pleasure in humour such as this ? — 

^ aMdOrui, ptft L canto i I. 241-260. > Ihid, I 25S-280. 
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This Bword a dagger had, his page^ 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him so 

As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. . . • 

When it had stabVd, or broke a head, 

It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread. . • • 

'Twould make dean shoes, and in the earth 

Set leeks and onions, and so forth.'' ^ 

Eyeiything becomes trivial; if any beauty presents 
itself, it is spoiled by burlesque. To read those long 
details of the kitchen, those servile and crude jokes, 
people might fancy themselves in the company of a 
common buffoon in the market-place ; it is the talk of 
the queu^ks on the bridges, adapting their imagination 
and language to the manners of the beer-shop and the 
hoveL There is filth to be met with there; indeed, 
the rabble will laugh when the mountebank alludes to 
the disgusting acts of private life.^ Such is the 
grotesque stuff in which the courtiers of the Restoration 
delighted; their spite and their coarseness took a 

^ ffudOras, part i. canto i I 875-386. 

' " Qnoth Hndibras, I smell a rat. 
Kalpho, thoa dost prevaricate ; 
For though the thesis which thou lay'st 
Be tme ad amusnm as thoa say'st 
(For that bear-baiting should appear 
Jur$ divino lawfuller 
Than Synods are, thou do'st deny, 
ToHdem verbis ; so do I), 
Tet there is fallacy in this ; 
For if by sly homaosit^ 

Tuasispro erqntu, an art 

• . • 

Thou wouldst Bophirtically imply, 
Both are unlawftd, I deny." 

Part I canto L I 881-884. 
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pleasme in the spectacle of these bawling puppets; 
even now, after two centuries, we hear the ribald 
laughter of this audience of lackeys. 

IV. 

Charles II., when at his meals, ostentatiously drew 
Grammonf 8 attention to the fact that his officers served 
him on their knees. They were in the right ; it was 
their fit attitude. Lord Chancellor Clarendon, one of 
the most honoured and honest men of the Court, learns 
suddenly and in full coimcil that his daughter Anne is 
enceinte by the Duke of York, and that the Duke, the 
king's brother, has promised her marriage. Listen to 
the words of this tender father ; he has himself taken 
care to hand them down : 

" The Chancellor broke out into a veiy immoderate passion 
against the wickedness of his daughter, and said with ill 
imaginable earnestness, 'that as soon as he came home, he 
would turn her (his daughter) out of his house as a strumpst 
to shift for herself, and would never see her again.' " ^ 

Observe that this great man had received the news 
from the king imprepared, and that he made use of 
these fatherly expressions on the spur of the moment 
He added, "that he had much rather his daughter 
should be the duke's whore than his wife." Is this not 
heroical ? But let Clarendon speak for himselfl Only 
such a true monarchical heart can surpass itself: 

" He was ready to give a positive judgment, in which he 
hoped their lordships would concur with him ; that the king 
should inunediately cause the woman to be sent to the Tower, 

^ The IAf€ qf Olartndon, ed. by himself, new ed., 1827, 8 vols., L 
878. 
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and to be cast into a dungeon under bo strict a guard, that no 
person living should be admitted to come to her; and then 
that an act of Parliament should be immediately passed for the 
cutting off her head, to which he would not only give his 
consent, but would very willingly be the first man that should 
propose it." ^ 

What Boman virtue ! Afraid of not being believed he 
insists; whoever knew the man, will believe that all 
this came &om the very bottom of his heart. He is 
not yet satisfied ; he repeats his advice ; he addresses 
to the king different conclusive reasonings, in order 
that they might cut off the head of his daughter : 

" I had rather submit and bear it (this disgraoe) with all 
humility, than that it should be repaired by making her his. 
wife, the thought whereof I do so much abominate, that I had 
much rather see her dead, with all the infamy that is due to 
her presumption." ^ 

In this manner, a man, who is in difficulty, can keep 
his salary and his Chancellor's robes. Sir Charles 
Berkley, captain of the Duke of York's guards, did 
better still; he solemnly swore "that he had lain 
with the yoimg lady," and declared himself ready to 
many her " for the sake of the duke, though he knew 
well the familiarity the duke had with her." Then, 
shortly afterwards, he confessed that he had lied, but 
with a good intention, in all honour, in order to save 
the royal family from such a rrUscMiance, This admir- 
able self-sacrifice was rewarded; he soon had a 
pension from the privy purse, and was created Earl of 
FalmoutL From the first, the baseness of the public 
corporations rivalled that of individuals. The House 

> TIU i^e ^ C7arvfui0m i. 879. > /Mi i 880. 
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of Commons, but recently master of the coimtiy^ still 
full of Presbyterians, rebels, and conquerors^ voted 
"that neither themselves nor the people of England 
coidd be freed &om the horrid guilt of the late un- 
natural rebellion, or from the punishment which that 
guilt merited, imless they formally availed themselves 
of his majest/s grace and pardon, as set forth in the 
declaration of Breda." Then all these heroes went in 
' a body and threw themselves with contrition at the 
sacred feet of their monarch. In this universal pros- 
tration it seemed that no one had any courage left 
The king became the hireling of Louis XTV., and 
sold his coimtry for a large pension. Ministers, 
members of Parliament, ambassadors, all received 
French money. The contagion spread even to patriots, 
to men noted for their purity, to marytrs. Lord 
William Bussell intrigued with Versailles; Algernon 
Sidney accepted 500 guineas. They had not dis- 
crimination enough to retain a show of spirit; they 
had not spirit enough to retain a show of honour.^ 

In men thus laid bare, the first thing that strikes you 
is the bloodthirsty instinct, of brute beasts. Sir John 

^ " Mr. Evelyn tells me of seyeral of the menial servants of the 
Court lacking bread, that have not received a farthing wages since tiie 
King's coming in." — Ptipy** IHary, ed. Lord Braybrooke, 8d ed., 1848. 
6 vols., iv. April 26, 1667. 

" Mr. Povy says that to this day the King do follow the women as 
much as he ever did ; that the Duke of York .... hath come oat of 
his wife's bed, and gone to others laid in bed for him ; . . . . that the 
family (of the Duke) is in horrible disorder by bcdng in debt faj 
spending above £60,000 per annum, when he hath not £40,000" (Ibid. 
iv. June 28, 1667). 

" It is certain that, as it now is, the seamen of England, in mj con- 
■cienee, would, if they could, go over and serve the king of Fnnoe or 
Holland rather than us" (Ihid, iv. June 26, 1687). 
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Coventry, a member of Parliament, let some word 
escape him, which was construed into a reproach of the 
royal amours. His friend, the Duke of Monmouth, 
contrived that he shoidd be treacherously assaidted 
imder the king's command, by respectable men devoted 
to his service, who slit his nose to the bone. A vile 
wretch of the name of Blood tried to assassinate the 
Duke of Ormond, and to stab the keeper of the 
Tower, in order to steal the crown jewels. Charles 
II., considering that this was an interesting and dis- 
tinguished man of his kind, pardoned him, gave him an 
estate in Ireland, and admitted him to his presence, 
side by side with the Duke of Ormond, so that Blood 
became a sort of hero, and was received in good society. 
After such splendid examples, men dared everything. 
The Duke of Buckingham, a lover of the Coimtess of 
Shrewsbury, slew the Earl in a duel; the Countess, 
disguised as a page, held Buckingham's horse, while she 
embraced him, covered as he was with her husband's 
blood; and the murderer and adulteress returned 
publicly, and as triumphantly, to the house of the 
dead man. We can no longer wonder at hearing Coimt 
Konigsmark describe as a '' peccadillo " an assassination 
which he had committed by waylaying his victinL I 
transcribe a duel out of Pepys, to give a notion of the 
manners of these bloodthirsty cut-throats. Sir H. 
Bellassis and Tom Porter, the greatest friends in 
the world, were talking together : 

" and Sir EL Bellassis talked a little louder than ordinaiy to 
Tom Porter, giving of him some advice. Some of the company 
■landing by said, ' What ! are they quarrelling, that they talk 
so high!' Sir H. BellassiB, hearing it, said, 'No!' says he: 
'I would have you know I never quarrel, but I strike: and 
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take that as a rule of mine!' 'Howf says Tom Porter, 
' strike ! I would I could see the man in England that durst 
giye me a blow !' with that Sir H. Bellassis did give him abocc 
of the eare ; and so they were going to fight there, bat were 
hindered. . . . Tom Porter, being informed that Sir H. Bellas- 
sis' coach was coming, went down out of the coffee-house where 
he staid for the tidings, and stopped the coach, and bade Sir 
H. Bellassis come out. * Why,' says H. Bellassis, * you will not 
hurt me coming out, will you f ' ' No,' says Tom Porter. So 
oat he went, and both drew. . . , They wounded one another, 
and Sir H. BellassiB so much that it is feared he will die " — ^ 

which he did ten days after. 

Bull-dogs like these took no pity on their enemies. 
The Bestoration opened with a butchery. The Lords 
conducted the trials of the republicans with a shame- 
lessness of cruelty and an excess of rancour that were 
extraordinary. A sheriff struggled with Sir Hany 
Vane on the scaffold, rummaging his pockets, and 
taking &om him a paper which he attempted to read. 
During the trial of Major-General Harrison, the hang- 
man was placed by his side, in a black dress, with a 
rope in his hand; they sought to give him a full 
enjoyment of the foretaste of death. He was cut down 
alive &om the gibbet, and disembowelled ; he saw his 
entrails cast into the fire ; he was then quartered, and his 
still beating heart was torn out and shown to the people. 
The cavaliers gathered roimd for amusement Here and 
there one of them woidd do worse even than this. Colonel 
Turner, seeing them quarter John Coke, the lawyer, 
told the sheriff's men to bring Hugh Peters, another of 
the condemned, nearer; the executioner came up, and 
rubbing his bloody hands, asked the unfortunate man 

^ i\8^ Liarif, toL It., 29th Joly 1M7. 
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if the work pleased him. The rotting bodies of Crom- 
well, Ireton and Bradshaw were dug up in the night, 
and their heads fixed on poles over Westminster Hall. 
Ladies went to see these disgusting sights; the good 
Evelyn applauded them ; the courtiers made songs on 
them. These people were fallen so low, that they did 
not even turn sick at it. Sight and smell no longer 
aided humanity by producing repugnance ; their senses 
were as dead as their hearts. 

From carnage they threw themselves into debauchery. 
You should read the life of the Earl of Rochester, a 
courtier and a poet, who was the hero of the time. 
His manners were those of a lawless and wretched 
moimtebank ; his delight was to haimt the stews, to 
debauch women, to write filthy songs and lewd pam- 
phlets ; he spent lus time between gossiping with the 
maids of honour, broils with men of letters, the re- 
ceiving of insidts, the giving of blows. By way of 
playing the gallant, he eloped with his wife before he 
married her. Out of a spirit of bravado, he declined 
fighting a duel, and gained the name of a coward. For 
five years together he was said to be drunk. The spirit 
within him failing of a worthy outlet, plunged him into 
adventures more befitting a clown. Once with the 
Duke of Buckingham he rented an inn on the New- 
market road, and turned innkeeper, supplying the 
husbands with drink and defiling their wives. He 
introduced himself, disguised as an old woman, into the 
house of a miser, robbed him of his wife, and i)assed 
her on to Buckingham. The husband hanged himself; 
they made veiy meny over the affair. At another time 
he disguised himself as a chairman, then as a b^;gar, and 
paid court to the gutter-girls. He ended by toming a 

VOL. n. z 
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quack astrologer, and vendor of drugs for procuring abor- 
tion, in the suburbs. It was the licentiousness of a fervid 
imagination, which fouled itself as another woidd have 
adorned it, which forced its way into lewdness and folly 
as another would have done into sense and beauly. What 
can come of love in hands like these ? We cannot copy 
even the titles of his poems ; they were written only 
for the haimts of vice. Stendhal said that love is like 
a dried up bough cast into a mine ; the crystals cover 
it, spread out into filagree work, and end by converting 
the worthless stick into a sparkling tuft of the purest 
diamonds. Bochester begins by depriving love of all 
its adornment, and to make sure of grasping it, con- 
verts it into a stick. Every refined sentiment, every 
fancy; the enchantment, the serene, sublime glow 
which transforms in a moment this wretched world of 
ours ; the illusion which, imiting all the powers of our 
being, shows us perfection in a finite creature, and 
eternal bliss in a transient emotion, — all has vanished ; 
there remain but satiated appetites and palled senses. 
The worst of it is, that he writes without spirit, and 
methodically enougL He has no natural ardour, no 
picturesque sensuality ; his satires prove lum a disciple 
of Boileau. Nothing is more disgusting than obscenity 
in cold blood. We can endure the obscene works of 
Giulio Bomano, and his Venetian voluptuousness, be- 
cause in them genius sets off sensuality, and the loveli- 
ness of the splendid coloured draperies transforms an 
orgie into a work of art. We pardon Babelais, when 
we have entered into the deep current of manly joy 
and vigour, with which his feasts abound. We can 
hold our nose and have done with it, while we follow 
with admiration, and even sympathy, the torrent of 
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ideas and fancies which flows through his miie. But 
to see a man trying to be el^ant and remaining 
obscene, endeavouring to paint tiie sentiments of a 
navvy in the language of a man of the wodd, who 
tries to find a suitable metaphor for every kind of 
filth, who plays the blackguard studiously and de- 
liberately, who, excused neither by genuine feeling nor 
the glow of fancy, nor knowledge, nor genius, degrades 
a good style of writing to such work, — ^it is like a 
rascal who sets himself to sully a set of gems in a 
gutter. The end of all is but disgust and illness. 
While La Fontaine continues to the last day capable 
of tenderness and happiness, this man at the age of 
thirty insults the weaker sex with spiteful malignity : 

" When she is young, she whores herself for sport ; 
And when she's old, she bawds for her support . . . 
She is a snare, a shamble, and a stews ; 
Her meat and sauce she does for lechery chuse, 
And does in lasiness delight the more, 
Because by that she is provoked to whore. 
Ungrateful, treacherous, enviously inclined, 
Wild beasts are tamed, floods easier fiir confined, 
Than is her stubborn and rebellious mind. . . . 
Her temper so extravagant we find, 
She hates, or is impertinently kind. 
Would she be grave, she then looks like a deyil, 
And like a fool or whore, when she be civil . . • 
Oontentious, wicked, and not fit to trust, 
And covetous to spend it on her lust." ^ 

What a confession is such a judgment I what an ab- 
stract of life I Tou see the roisterer stupified at the 
end of his career, dried up like a mummy, eaten away 

^ Boch«ster's works, edited by St ETiemond* 
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by ulcere. Amid the choruses, the crade satires, the 
remembrance of plans miscarried, the sullied eigoyments 
which are heaped up in his wearied brain as in a sink, 
the fear of damnation is fermenting ; he dies a devotee 
at the age of thirty-three. 

At the head of all, the king sets the example This 
" old goat," as the courtiers call him, imagines himself 
a man of gaiety and el^ance. What gaiety 1 what 
elegance! French manners do not suit men beyond 
the Channel When they are Catholics, they fall into 
narrow superstition ; when epicureans, into gross de- 
baucheiy; when courtiers, into base servility; when 
sceptics, into vulgar atheism. The coiirt of England 
could only imitate French furniture and dress. The 
regular and decent, exterior which public taste main- 
tained at Versailles was here dispensed with as trouble- 
soma Charles and his brother, in their state dress, 
woidd set off running as in a camivaL On the day 
when the Dutch fleet burned the English ships in the 
Thames, the king supped with the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, and amused himself by chasing a moth. In 
council, while business was being transacted, he would 
be playing with lus dog. Bochester and Buckingham 
insulted him by insolent repartees or dissolute epi- 
grams ; he woidd fly into a passion and suffer them to 
go on. He quarrelled with his mistress in public ; she 
called him an idiot, and he called her a jade. He 
woidd leave her in the morning, ''so that the very 
sentiys speak of it"^ He suffered her to play him 
&lse before the eyes of all ; at one time she received a 
oouple of actors, one of whom was a mountebank. If 
need were, she woidd use abusive language to him. 

^ Apyf" Diary, ii Januftiy 1, 1M2-166S. 
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" The Sang hatti declared that he did not get the child 
of which she is conceived at this time. But she told 
him, " . . . ! but you shall own it" ^ Whereupon he 
did acknowledge the child, and took to himself a couple 
of actresses for consolation. When his new wife, 
Catherine of Braganza, arrived, he drove away her 
attendants, used coarse language to her, that he might 
force on her the familiarities of his mistress, and 
finished by degrading her to a friendship such as this. 
The good Pepys, notwithstanding his loyal feelings, ends 
by saying, having heard the king and the duke talk, 
and seeing and observing their manner of discoxirse, 
" God forgive me ! though I admire them with all the 
duty possible, yet the more a man considers and 
observes them, the less he finds of difference between 
them and other men, though, blessed be Gk)d ! they are 
both princes of great nobleness and spirits."* He 
heard that, on a certain day, the king was so besotted 
with Mrs. Stewart that he gets " into comers, and will 
be with her half an hour together kissing her to the 
observation of all the world." * Another day. Captain 
Ferrers told him " how, at a ball at Coiirt, a child was 
dropped by one of the ladies in dancing." They took 
it off in a handkerchief, " and the King had it in his 
closet a week after, and did dissect it, making great 
sport of it."^ Those ghastly freaks and these lewd 
events make us shudder. The courtiers went with the 
stream. Miss Jennings, who became Duchess of Tjrr- 
connel, disguised hersedf one day as an orange girl, and 
cried her wares in the street' Pepys recounts festi- 
vities in which lords and ladies smeared one anothei^s 

^ F^if Diary, !▼. July 80, 1667. 
• Ibid, ill July 26, 1665. ' Ibid, \L Nor. 0, 166$. 

« Ibid, ii Feb. 8, 17, 1662-8. * Ibid, Feb. 21, 1664-1606. 
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fiaces with candle-grease and soot^ " till moet of us were 
like devils.** It was the fashion to swear, to relate 
scandalous adventures, to get drunk, to prate against 
the preachers and Scripture, to gamble. Lady Castle- 
maine in one night lost £25,000. The Duke of St 
Albans, a blind man, eighty years old, went to the 
gambling-house with an attendant at his side to tell 
him the cards. Sedley and Buckhurst stripped nearly 
naked, and ran through the streets after midnight. 
Another, in the open day, stood naked at the window 
to address the peopla I let Grammont keep to himself 
his accounts of the maids of honour brought to bed, and 
of imnatural lusts. We must either exhibit or conceal 
them, and I have not the courage lightly to insinuate 
them, after his fashion. I end by a quotation from 
Pepys, which will serve for example : " Here I first 
imderstood by their talk the meaning of company that 
lately were called Bailers; Harris telling how it was 
by a meeting of some young blades, where he was 
among them, and my Lady Bennet and her ladies; 
and their dancing naked, and all the roguish things in 
the world." ^ The marvellous thing is, that this fair is 
not even gay; these people were misanthropic, and 
became morose ; they quote the gloomy Hobbes, and he 
is their master. In fact, the philosophy of Hobbes 
shall give us the last word and the last characteristics 
of this society. 

V. 

Hobbes was one of those powerful, limited, and, as 
they are called, positive minds, so common in England, 
of the school of Swift and Bentham, efficacious and 

^ The author has inadrertently confounded **my Ledj Bennet" 
with the Counteaa of Arlington. See Pepya' Diary , iv. May 80, 1608, 
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remorseless as an iron machine. Hence we find in him 
a method and style of surprising diyness and yigoni; 
most adapted to build up and pull down; hence a 
philosophy which, by the audacity of its teaching, has 
placed in an undying light one of the indestruct- 
ible phases of the human mind. In every object, 
every event, there is some primitive and constant fact, 
which forms, as it were, the nucleus around which 
group themselves the various developments which 
complete it The positive mind swoops down imme- 
diately upon this nucleus, crushes the brilliant growth 
which covers it ; disperses, annihilates it ; then, concen- 
trating upon it the full force of its violent grasp, loosens 
it, raises it up, shapes it, and lifts it into a conspicuous 
position, from whence it may henceforth shine out to all 
men and for all time like a crystal All ornament, all 
emotions, cure excluded from the style of Hobbes ; it is 
a mere aggregate of arguments and concise facts in a 
small space, united together by deduction, as by iron 
bands. There are no tints, no fine or unusual word. 
He makes use only of words most familiar to common 
and lasting usage ; there are not a dozen employed by 
him which, during two hundred years, have grown 
obsolete ; he pierces to the root of all sensation, removes 
the transient and brilliant externals, narrows the solid 
portion which is the permanent subject-matter of all 
thought, and the proper object of common intelligence. 
He curtails throughout in order to strengthen ; he attains 
solidity by suppression. Of all the bonds which connect 
ideas, he retains but one, and that the most stable ; his 
style is only a continuous chain of reasoning of the most 
stubborn description, whoUy made up of additions and 
sabtractions, reduced to a combination of certain simple 
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which added on to or diminiflhing from one 
another, make up, under vaxioTis names, the totals or 
differences, of which we are for ever either studying the 
formation or unravelling the element& He pursued 
beforehand the method of Condillac, b^[inning with 
tracing to the original fact, palpably and clearly, so as 
to pursue step by step the filiation and parentage of 
the ideas of which this primary fact is the stock, in 
such a manner that the reader, conducted from total to 
total, may at any moment test the exactness of his 
operation, and verify the truth of his results. Such a 
logical system cuts across the grain of prejudice with 
a mechanical stifhess and boldness. Hobbes clears 
science of scholastic words and theories. He laughs 
down quiddities, he does away with rational and intelli- 
gible classifications, he rejects the authority of refer- 
ences.^ He cuts, as with a surgeon's knife, at the heart 
of the most living creeds. He denies the authenticity 
of the books of Moses, Joshua, and the like. He 
declares that no argument proves the divinity of Scrip- 
ture, and that, in order to believe it, every man requires 
a supernatural and personal revelation. He upsets in 
half-a-dozen words the authority of this and every other 
revelation.^ He reduces man to a mere body, the soul 

1 Though I reverence those men of ancient tunes that either have 
written truth perspicnously, or set it in a better way to find it out ooi- 
selves, yet to the antiquity itself I think nething due ; for if we 
rererence the age, the present is the oldest — Hobbes' Works, Moles- 
worth, 11 vols. Svo, 1889-45, iiL 712. 

* ** To say he hath spoken to him in a dream, is no more than to 
•ay he dreamed that God spake to him. ... To say he hath seen avisioii 
or heard avoice, is to say that he has dreamed between sleeping and wak- 
ing. ... To say he speaks by supernatural inspiration, is to say he finda 
an ardent dsbibb to speak, or some strong opinion of himself for which he 
oan allege no sufficient and natural reason." — Ibid, iiL 861-2. 
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to a function, God, to an unknown existence. His 
phrases read like equations or mathematical results. In 
fact it is from mathematics ^ that he derives the idea 
of all science. He would reconstitute moral science 
on the same basis. He assigns to it this foundation 
when he lays down that sensation is an internal move- 
ment caused hj an external shock ; desire, an internal 
movement toward an external object; and he builds 
upon these two notions the whole system of morals. 
Again, he assigns to morals a mathematical method, 
when he distinguishes, like the geometrician, between 
two simple ideas, which he transforms by degrees into 
two more complex ; and when on the basis of sensation 
and desire he constructs the passions, the rights, and 
institutions of man, just as the geometrician out of 
straight lines and ciirves constructs all the varieties of 
figure. To morals he gives a mathematical aspect, by 
mapping out the incomplete and rigid construction of 
human life, like the network of imaginary forms which 
geometricians have conceived. For the first time 
there was discernible in him, as in Descartes, but 
exaggerated and standing out more conspicuously, that 
species of intellect which produced the classic age in 
Europe: not the independence of inspiration and 
genius which marked the Renaissance ; not the mature 
experimental methods and conceptions of aggregates 
which distinguish the present age, but the independence 

^ " From the principal p«rts of Nature, Reason, and Paaaion, have 
fvoceeded two kinds of learning, nuUhematiail and dogmoHeal. The 
former is free from controversj and dispute, becaose it consisteth in 
eomparing figure and motion only, in which things truth and the infer^M 
of men oppose not each other. But in the other there is nothing 
midispatable, because it compares men, and meddles with their right and 
profit "—Hobbss' fForke, Molesworth, 11 vols. 8to» 1889-46, It. Epis. dsd. 
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of argumentative reasomng, which dispensing with the 
imagination, liberating itself from tradition, badly prac- 
tising experience, acknowledges its queen in logic, its 
model in mathematics, its instrument in ratiocination, 
its audience in polished society, its employment in 
average truth, its subject-matter in abstract humanity, 
its formula in ideology, and in the French Revolution 
at once its glory and its condemnation, its triumph and 
its close. 

But whereas Descartes, in the midst of a purified 
society and religion, noble and calm, enthroned intelli- 
gence and elevated man, Hobbes, in the midst of an 
overthrown society and a religion run mad, degraded man 
and enthroned matter. Through disgust of Puritanism, 
the courtiers reduced human existence to an animal 
licentiousness ; through disgust of Puritanism, Hobbes 
reduced human nature to its merely animal aspect 
The courtiers were practically atheists and brutish, as 
he was atheistic and brutish in the province of specu- 
lation. They had established the fashion of instinct 
and egotism ; he wrote the philosophy of egotism and 
instinct. They had wiped out from their hearts all 
refined and noble sentiments ; he wiped out from the 
heart all noble and refined sentiment. He arranged 
their manners into a theory, gave them the manual of 
their conduct, wrote down beforehand the maxims 
which they were to reduce to practice.^ With him, 
as with them, ''the greatest good is the preservation 
of life and limb ; the greatest evil is death, especially 
with pain." Other goods and other evils cure only the 
means of these. None seek or wish for anything 
but that which is pleasurable. " No man gives except 

^ Hii ehSflf works were written between 1646 and 1665. 
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for a personal advantage." Why are firiendships good 
things? ''Because they are useful; friends serve for 
defence and otherwise." Why do we pity one another ? 
''Because we imagine that a similar misfortune may 
befall ourselves." Why is it noble to pardon him who 
asks it ? " Because thus one proves confidence in self" 
Such is the background of the human heart Consider 
now what becomes of the most precious flowers in these 
blighting hands. '' Music, painting, poetry, are agree- 
able as imitations which recall the past, because if the 
past was good, it is agreeable in its imitation as a good 
thing ; but if it was bad, it is agreeable in its imitation 
as being past." To this gross mechanism he reduces 
the fine arts; it was perceptible in his attempt to 
translate the Iliad, In his sight, philosophy is a thing 
of like kind. " Wisdom is serviceable, because it has 
in it some kind of protection ; if it is desirable in itself, 
it is because it is pleasant" Thtis there is no dignity in 
knowledge. It is a pastime or an assistance ; good, as a 
servant or a puppet is a good thing. Money being more 
serviceable, is worth more. " Not he who is wise is rich, as 
the Stoics say ; but, on the contrary, he who is rich is 
wise."^ As to religion, it is but " the fear of an in- 

^ Kemo dat nisi respiciens ad bonmn nbi 

AxnidtUB bonsB, nempe ntilefl. Nam amioitue cxim ad mnlta alia, 
torn ad prsBsidiam confenmt. 

Sapientia utile. Nam pneddinm in ae habet nonnullam. Etiam 
appetibile est per se, id est jncnndnm. Item pulchram, quia acquisitu 
diffidlia. 

Non enim qui sapiens est, at dixere stoici, dives est, sed contra qui 
diret est sapiens est dicendus est 

IgnoBcere veniam petenti pulchmm. Nam indidnm fiducia sui. 

Imitatio jucundum : revocat enim pnsterita. Pneterita autem si 
bona fuerint, jucunda sunt reprosentata, quia bona; si mala, quia 
pnBterita. Jucunda igitnr musica, poesis pictura. — Hobbes' Op$fm 
IdMna, Molesworth, yoL ii. 98-102. 
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visible power, whether this be a figment, or adopted 
from history by general consent"^ Indeed, this was 
true for a Bochester or a Charles 11. ; cowards or bullies, 
superstitious or blasphemers, they conceived of nothing 
beyond. Neither is there any natural right " Before 
men were bound by contract one with another, each 
had the right to do what he would against whom he 
would." Nor any natural firiendship. " All association 
is for the cause of advantage or of glory, that is, for love 
of one's self, not of one's associates. The origin of great 
and durable associations is not mutual well-wishing but 
mutual fear. The desire of injuring is innate in all 
Man is to man a wolf. . . . Warfare was the natural 
condition of men before societies were formed ; and tibia 
not incidentally, but of all against all : and this war is 
of its own nature eternal"^ Sectarian violence let 
loose, the conflict of ambitions, the fall of gov^nments, 
the overflow of soured imaginations and malevolent 
passions, had raised up this idea of society and of man- 
kind. One and all, philosophers and people, yearned 
for monarchy and repose. Hobbes, an inezoraUa 
logician, would have it absolute; repression would 

I Metos potentiamm invisibiliiiin, dye ficte ill« sint, five ab 
hiftoriis aooepta sint publice, religio est u pnblice accepta non aint^ 
Bopentitlo. — ^Hobbea^ Optra LaHna, Molesworth, iii 45. 

* Omnia igitur aocietaa vel commodi cauaa yel gloria, hoc ett» aai, 
non aociomm amore contrahitar. — UritL ii 161. 

Stataendmn igitnr est, originem magnanun et dintomarom sod** 
tatnm non a mataa bominnm benevolentia, sed a mntno meta ezstitiMeL 
— iUd ii 161. 

Voluntas IsBdendi onmibos qoidem inest in statu nAtons. — IM. ii 
162. 

Status hominum naturalis antequam in societatem ooiretur bellum 
ftierit ; neque boc simplidter, sed bellum omnium in omnes.— iML U> 
166. 

Bellum sua natuia sempitemam.— flee 166, 2. 1& 
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thus be more stem, peace more lasting. The sove- 
reign should be unopposed. Whatsoever he might do 
against a subject, under whatever pretext, would not be 
injustice. He ought to decide upon the Canonical books. 
He was pope, and more than pope. Were he" to com- 
mand it, his subjects should renounce Christ, at least 
with their mouth ; the original contract has given up 
to him, without any reservation, all responsibility of 
external actions ; at least, according to this view, the 
sectarian will no longer have the pretext of his con- 
science in harassing the state. To such extremities had 
the intense weariness and horror of civil war driven a 
narrow but logical intellect. Upon the secure den in 
which he had with every effort imprisoned and confined 
the evil beast of prey, he laid as a final weight, in order 
that he might perpetuate the captivity of humanity, the 
whole philosophy and theory not simply of man, but of 
the remainder of the universe. He reduced judgment 
to the '' combination of two terms," ideas to conditions 
of the brain, sensations to motions of the body, general 
laws to simple words, all substance to corporeality, all 
science to the knowledge of sensible bodies, the human 
being to a body capable of motion given or received ; 
so that man, recognising himself and nature only under 
this despised form, and degraded in his conception of 
himself and of the world, might bow beneath the burden 
of a necessary authority, and submit in the end to the 
yoke which his rebellious nature rejects, yet is forced to 
tolerata^ Such, in brief, is the aim which this spec 

1 Ck)rpa8 et sabstantiA idem Bignificant, et proinde vox compofiU 
mbstantia incorporaa est inm'gnificami sqne ac d quia diceret corpiifl 
faicorpoream. — Hobbes' Opera LaUnOf Moleswoith, liL 281. 

Qaidqmd imaginiimur finitnm est Nulla eigo est idea neqxM eoBr 
osftiiB qui oriri potest a voce hac, infinitiiiiL — IM. iiL SOL 
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suggests. 



then this treatment, because they gave birth to this 
philosophy ; they were represented on the stage as they 
had proved themselyes to be in theory and in manners. 

VI. 

When the theatres, which Parliament had dosed, 
were re-opened, the change of public taste was soon 
manifested. Shirley, the last of the grand old school, 
wrote and lived no longer. Waller, Buckingham, and 
Dryden were compelled to dish up the plays of Shak- 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher, and to adapt them 
to the modem style. Pepys, who went to see Mid- 
mimnuT NigMa Dream, declared that he would never go 
there again ; '' for it is the most insipid, ridiculous play 
that ever I saw in my life."^ Comedy was transformed ; 
the fact was, that the public was transformed. 

What an audience was that of Shakspeare and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher ! What youthful and delightful souls ! 
In this evil-smelling room in which it was necessary to 
bum juniper, before that miserable half-lighted stage, 
before decorations worthy of an alehouse, witii men play- 
ing the women's parts, illusion enchained them. They 
scarcely troubled themselves about probabilities ; they 
could be carried in an instant over forest and ocean, 
from clime to dime, across twenty years of time, through 

Recidit itaqae ratiocinatio omniB ad dnas operationes animi, addi- 
tionem et sabateactioiiem. — ^Hobbes' Opera LaHna, MoleBworth, L 8^ 

Nomina aigna sunt non renim sed oogitationem. — IMd, L 15. 

Veritas enim in dieto non in re consiatit — Ibid, L 81. 

Senaio igitur in aentiente nihil alind esse potest prsster motnm 
partium aliquanun intns in sentiente existentiam, que partes moC» 
oiganorom quibos sentimos partes sunt. — JHd, L 817. 

* i^f" Diofy, iL Sept 29, 1662. 
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ten battles and all the hurry of adventure. They did 
not care to be always laughing ; comedy, after a burst 
of buffoonery, resumed its serious or tender tone. They 
came less to be amused than to muse. In these fresh 
minds, amidst a woof of passions and dreams, there were 
hidden passions and brilliant dreams whose imprisoned 
swarm buzzed indistiDctly, waiting for the poet to come 
and lay bare to them the novelty and the splendour of 
heaven. Landscapes revealed by a lightning flash, the 
gray mane of a long and overhanging billow, a wet 
forest nook where the deer raise their startled heads, 
the sudden smile and purpling cheek of a young girl 
in love, the sublime and various flight of all delicate 
sentiments, a doak of ecstatic and romantic passion 
over all, — these were the sights and feelings which 
they came to seek. They raised themselves without 
any assistance to the summit of the world of ideas ; they 
desired to contemplate extreme generosity, absolute love; 
they were not astonished at the sight of faity-land ; they 
entered without an effort into the regipii of poetical 
transformation, whose light was necessary to their eyes. 
They took in at a glance its excesses and its caprices ; 
they needed no preparation ; they followed its digres- 
sions, its whimsicalities, the crowding of its abundant 
creations, the sudden prodigality of its high colouring, 
as a musician follows a symphony. They were in that 
transient and strained condition in which the imagin- 
ation, adult and pure, laden with desire, curiosity, force, 
develops man all at once, and in that man the most 
exalted and exquisite feelings. 

The roisterers took the place of thesa They were 
rich, they had tried to deck themselves with the polish 
of Frenchmen; they added to the stage moveable decora- 
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tions, music, lights, probability, comfort^ every external 
aid; but they wanted heart, Imagine those foppish 
and half-intoxicated men, who saw in love nothing 
beyond desire, and in man nothing beyond sensuality ; 
Sochester in the place of Mercutio. What part of his 
soul could comprehend poesy and fancy ? The comedy 
of romance was altogether beyond his reach ; he could 
only seize the actual world, and of this world but the 
palpable and gross externals. Give him an exact 
picture of ordinary life, commonplace and probable 
occurrences, literal imitations of what he himself was 
and did ; lay the scene in London, in the current year ; 
copy his coarse words, his brutal jokes, his conversation 
with the orange girls, his rendezvous in the park, his 
attempts at IVench dissertation. Let him recognise 
himself, let him find again the people and the manners 
he had just left behind him in the tavern or the ante- 
chamber ; let the theatre and the street reproduce one 
another. Comedy will give him the same entertain- 
ment as real life ; he will wallow equally well there in 
vulgarity and lewdness; to be present there will 
demand neither imagination nor wit ; eyes and memory 
are the only requisites. This exact imitation will 
amuse him and instruct him at the same time. Filthy 
words will make him laugh through sympathy ; shame- 
less imagery will divert him by appealing to his 
recollections. The author, too, will take care to arouse 
him by his plot, which generally has the deceiving of a 
father or a husband for its subject. The fine gentlemen 
agree with the author in siding with the gallant ; they 
follow his fortunes with interest, and fancy that they 
themselves have the same success with the fair. Add 
to this, women debauched, and willing to be debauched ; 
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and it is manifest how these provocations, these 
manners of prostitutes, that interchange of exchanges 
and surprises, that carnival of rendezvous and suppers, 
the impudence of the scenes only stopping short of 
physical demonstration, those songs with their double 
meaning, that coarse slang shouted loudly and replied 
to amidst the tableavx vivarUs, all that stage-imitation of 
orgie, must have stirred up the innermost feelings of 
the habitual practisers of intrigue. And what is more, 
the theatre gave its sanction to their manners. By 
representing nothing but vice, it authorised their vices. 
Authors laid it down as a rule, that all women were 
impudent hussies, and that all men were brutes. 
Debauchery iq their hands became a matter of course, 
nay more, a matter of good taste; they profess it 
Bochester and Charles II. could quit the theatre highly 
edified; more convinced than they were before that 
virtue was only a pretence, the pretence of clever 
rascals who wanted to sell themselves dear. 

VII. 

Dryden, who was amongst the first ^ to adopt this 
view of the matter, did not adopt it heartily. A kind 
of hazy mist, the relic of the former age, still floated 
over his plays. His wealthy imagination half bound 
him to the comedy of romance. At one time he 
adapted Milton's Paradise, Shakspeare's Tempest, and 
TroUus and Cressida, Another time he imitated, in 
Zove in a Nv/nnery, in Marriage A la Mode, in The Mack 
Astrologer, the imbroglios and surprises of the Spanish 
stage. Sometimes he displays the sparkling images 

1 HiB Wild OdOofiU dates from 1662. 
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and lofty metaphors of the older national poets, some- 
times the afTected figures of speech and cavilling wit of 
Calderon and Lope de Vega. He mingles the tragic 
and the himiorous, the overthrow of thrones and the 
ordinary description of manners. But in this awkward 
compromise the i)oetic spirit of ancient comedy dis- 
appears ; only the dress and the gilding remain. The 
new characters are gross and immoral, with the instincts 
of a lackey beneath the dress of a lord ; which is the 
more shocking, because by it Dryden contradicts his 
own talents, being at bottom grave and a poet; he 
follows the fashion, and not his own mind ; he plays 
the libertine with deliberate forethought, to adapt him- 
self to the taste of the day.^ He plays the blackguard 
awkwardly and dogmatically; he is impious without 
enthusiasm, and in measured periods. One of his 
gallants cries : 

'' Is not love love without a priest and altars 9 
The temples are inanimate, and know not 
What vows are made in them ; the priest stands ready 
For his hire, and cares not what hearts he couples ; 
Love alone is marriage." ^ 

Hippolita says, "I wished the ball might be kept 
perpetually in our cloister, and that half the handsome 

^ ** We love to get our mistreases, and puir over them, as cats do 
orer mice, and let them get a little way ; and all the pleasure ia to pat 
them hack again." — Mock Astrologer, ii. 1. 

Wildhlood aaya to hia mistreaa : " I am none of those nnreaaonahls 
loTsra that propose to themselyes the loring to eternity. A month ia 
commonly my stint*' And Jacintha replies : "Or would not a fort- 
night serre our turn ?" — Mock Astrologer, ii 1. 

Frequently one would think Diyden was tranalating Hobbei» by th» 
K^T***"*— of his jests. 

* Love in a Nvnnery^ ii 8. 
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nuns in it might be turned to men, for the sake of the 
other." ^ Diyden has no tact or contrivance. In his 
Spanish Friar, the queen, a good enough woman, tells 
Torrismond that she is going to have the old dethroned 
king put to death, in order to marry him, Torrismond, 
more at her ease. Presently she is informed that the 
murder is completed. " What hinders now," says she, 
" but that the holy priest, in secret joins our mutual 
vows ? and then this night, this happy night, is yours 
and mine."' Side by side with this sensual tragedy, a 
comic intrigue, pushed to the most indecent familiarity, 
exhibits the love of a cavalier for a married woman, who 
in the end turns out to be his sister. Dryden dis- 
covers nothing in this situation to shock him. He 
has lost the commonest repugnances of natural modesty. 
Translating any pretty broad play, Amphitryon for 
instance, he finds it too pure ; he strips off all its small 
delicacies, and enlarges its very improprieties.' Thus 
Jupiter says : 

'' For kings and priests are in a manner boimd, 
For reverence sake, to be dose hypocrites." ^ 

And he proceeds thereupon boldly to lay bare his own 

^ Love in a Nunnery, iii 8. 

* Spanith Friar, iii 8. And jumbled np with the plot we keep 
meeting with political allusions. This is a mark of the time. Toiris* 
mood, to excnse himself from mairying the qneen, says, " Power which 
in one age is tyranny is ripen*d in the next to tme snccession. She's 
in possession." — Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 

* Plantns' Amphitryon has been imitated by Dryden and Moli&re. 
Sir Walter Scott, in the introduction to Dryden's play, says: ** He is, 
in general, coarse and ynlgar, where Moli^ is witty ; and where the 
Frenchman ventures npon a donble meanin|^ the EngUshman always 
oontiiTes to make it a lingle one." — ^Tb. 

* AmpkUryoH^ L 1. 
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despotism. In reality, his sophisms and his shameless- 
ness serve Dryden as a means of decrying by rebound 
the arbitrary Divinity of the theologians. He lets 

Jupiter say : 

" Fate is what I, 
By virtue of omnipotence^ have made it ; 
And power omnipotent can do no wrong ! 
Not to myself, because I will it so ; 
Nor yet to men, for what they are is mine. — 
This night I will ei\joy Amphitryon's wife ; 
For when I made her, I decreed her such 
As I should please to love." ^ 

This open pedantry is changed into open lust as soon as 
Jupiter sees Alcmena. No detail is omitted : Jupiter 
speaks his whole mind to her, and before the maids ; 
and next morning, when he is going away, she outdoes 
him : she hangs on to him, and indulges in the most 
familiar details. All the noble externals of high gallantry 
are torn ofT like a troublesome garment ; it is a cynical 
recklessness in place of aristocratic decency ; the scene 
is written after the example of Charles IL and Castle- 
maine, not of Louis XIY. and Mme. de Montespan.' 

^ AmphUryon, i. 1. 

' Am Jupiter is departing, on the plea of dayli^t, Alcmena aaji to 

liim: 

" Bat yon and I wiU draw our curtains doee^ 

Ertingoish daylight, and pat oat the son. 

Gome hack, my lord. . . . 

Ton have not yet laid lo^g enough in hed 

To warm your widowed side." — ^Act ii 2. 

Compare Plautus' Roman matron and Moli^'s honest Firsncfa. 
wocnsn with this ezpansiye female. [Louis XIY. and Hade, de Monte- 
span were not yery decent either. See Mimoira de Satbnl Smum.y-tm^ 
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VIII. 
1 pass over several writers : Crowne, author of Sir 
CofwrOy Nice; Shadwell, an imitator of Ben Jonson; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, who calls herself Astrsea, a spy and 
a courtesan, paid by government and, the public. 
Etherege is the first to set the example of imitative 
comedy in his Man of Fashion, and to depict only the 
manners of his age ; for the rest he is an open roisterer, 
and frankly describes his habits : 

" From hunting whores, and haunting play, 
And minding nothing all the day, 
And all the night too, you will say." . . 

Such were his pursuits in London ; and further on, in a 
letter from Satisbon to Lord Middleton, 

'' He makes grave legs in formal fetters, 
Converses with fools and writes dull letters ; " 

and gets small consolation out of the German ladies. 
Li this grave mood Etherege imdertook the duties of 
an ambassador. One day, having dined too freely, he 
fell from the top of a staircase, and broke his neck ; a 
death of no great importance. But the hero of this 
society was William Wycherley, the coarsest writer who 
ever polluted the stage. Being sent to France during 
the Revolution, he there beccune a Roman Catholic; 
then on his return abjured ; then in the end, as Pope tells 
us, abjured again. Robbed of their Protestant ballast, 
these shallow brains ran from dogma to dogma, from 
superstition to incredulity or indifirerence,to end in a state 
of fear. He had learnt at M. de Montausier^s^ residence 

> Himself a HiigaMiot» who had become a Roman Catholic, and the 
husband of Julie d'Angennes, for whom the French poets composed the 
celebrated QuMofndu, — ^Ta. 
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the art of wearing gloves and a peruke, which sufficed 
in those days to maka a gentleman. This merit, and 
the success of a filthy piece, Love in a Wood, drew upon 
him the eyes of the Duchess of Cleveland, mistress of 
the king and of anybody. This woman, who used to 
have amours with a rope-dancer, picked him up one 
day in the very midst of the Bing. She put her head 
out of her carriage-window, and cried to him before all, 

" Sir, you are a rascal, a villain, the son of a ." 

Touched by this compliment, he accepted her favours, 
and in consequence obtained those of the king. He 
lost them, married the Coimtess of Drogheda, a woman 
of bad temper, ruined himself, remained seven years in 
prison, passed the remainder of his life in pecuniary 
difficulties, regretting his youth, losing his memory, 
scribbling bad verses, whidi he got Pope to correct, 
amidst many twitches of woimded self-esteem, stringing 
together dull obscenities, dragging his worn out body 
and enervated brain through the stages of misanthropy 
and libertinage, playing the miserable part of a tooth- 
less roisterer and a white-haired blacl^guard. Eleven 
days before his death he married a young girl, who 
turned out to be a strumpet He ended as he had 
begun, by stupidity and misconduct, having succeeded 
neither in becoming happy nor honest, having used his 
vigorous intelligence and real talent only to his own 
injury and the injury of others. 

The reason was, that Wycherley was not an epicurean 
bom. His nature, genuinely English, that is to say, 
energetic and sombre, rebelled against the easy and 
amiable carelessness which enables one to take life as 
a pleasure-party. His style is laboured, and trouble- 
some to read. His tone is virulent and bitter. He 
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frequently forces his comedy in order to get at spiteful 
satire. Effort and animosity mark all that he says or 
puts into the mouths of others. It is Hobbes, not 
meditative and calm, but active and angry, who sees in 
man nothing but vice, yet feels himself man to the very 
core. The only fault he rejects is hypocrisy ; the only 
virtue he preaches is frankness. He wants others to 
confess their vice, and he begins by confessing his own. 
*' Though I cannot lie like them (the poets), I am as 
vain as they ; I cannot but publicly give your Grace 
my hxmible acknowledgments. . . . This is the poet's 
gratitude, which in- plain English is only pride and 
ambition." ^ We find in him no poetry of expression, 
no glimpse of the ideal, no settied morality which 
could console, raise, or purify men. He shuts them up 
in their perversity and uncleanness, and installs him- 
self among them. He shows them the filth of the 
lowest depths in which he confines them ; he expects 
them to breathe this atmosphere; he plunges them 
into it, not to disgust them with it as by an accidental 
fall, but to accustom them to it as if it were their 
natural element He tears down the partitions and 
decorations by which they endeavour to conceal their 
state, or regulate their disorder. He takes pleasure in 
making them fight, he delights in the hubbub of their 
unfettered instincts; he loves the violent changes of 
the human mass, the confusion of their wicked deeds, 
the rawness of their bruises. He strips their lusts, 
sets them forth at full length, and of course feels them 
himself; and whilst he condemns them as nauseous, 

* Ths Dromatie Works of WyeherUy, Conffrevt, Vamiyrughy and 
Fa/rfuhaTf ed. Leigh Hunt, 1840. Dedication of Love in a Wood to 
Imt Once the Dacheas of Cleveland. 
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he enjoys them. People take what pleasure they can 
get : the drunkards in the suburbs, if asked how they 
can relish their miserable liquor, will tell you it makes 
them drunk as soon as better stuff, and that is the only 
pleasure they have. 

I can understand that an author may dare much in 
a novel It is a psychological study, akin to criticism 
or history, having almost equal license, because it con- 
tributes aknost equally to explain the anatomy of the 
heart. It is quite necessary to expose moral diseases, 
especially when tUs is done to add to science, coldly, 
accurately, and in the fashion of a dissection. Such a 
book is by its nature abstruse ; it must be read in the 
study, by lamp-light. But transport it to the stage, 
exaggerate the bed-room liberties, give them additional 
life by a few disreputable scenes, bestow bodily vigour 
upon them by the energetic action and words of the 
actresses; let the eyes and the senses be filled with 
them, not the eyes of an individual spectator, but of a 
thousand men and women mingled together in the pit, 
excited by the interest of the story, by the correctness 
of the literal imitation, by the glitter of the lights, by 
the noise of applause, by the contagion of impressions 
which run like a shudder through fiery and longing 
minds. That was the spectacle which Wycherley 
furnished, and which the court appreciated. Is it 
possible that a public, and a select public, could come 
and listen to such scenes ? In Love in a Wood, amidst 
the complications of nocturnal rendezvous, and viola- 
tions effected or begim, we meet with a witling, named 
Dapperwit, who desires to sell his mistress Lucy to a 
fine gentleman of that age. Banger. With what mi- 
nuteness he bepraises her ! He knocks at her door ; the 
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intended purchaser meantime, growing impatient, ia 
treating him like a slave. The mother comes in, but 
wishing to sell Lucy herself and for her own advantage, 
scolds them and packs them off. Next appears an old 
puritanical usurer and hjrpocrite, named Gripe, who at 
first will not bargain : — 

** Mrs, Joyner, You must send for something to entertain her 
with. . . . Upon my life a groat ! what wiU this purchase 9 

Oripe, Two black pots of ale and a cake, at the cellar. — 
Come, the wine has arsenic in't. . . . 

Mrs, J, A treat of a groat ! I will not wag. 

Q, Why dont you go 1 Here, take more money, and fetch 
what you will ; take here, half-Srcrown. 

Mrt. J. What will half-a-crown do 1 

0. Take a crown then, an angel, a piece ; — ^begone ! 

Mrs, J. A treat only will not senre my turn ; I must buy 
ike poor wretch there some toys. 

0. What toys ? what ? speak quickly. 

Mrs, J. Pendants, necklaces, fans, ribbons, points, laces, 
stockings, gloves. . . . 

0. But here, take half a piece for the other things. 

Mrs, J. Half a piece ! — 

O. Prithee, begone ! — ^take t'other piece then — ^two pieces- 
three pieces — ^five I here ; 'tis all I have. 

Mrs. J. I must have the broad-seal ring too, or 1 stir not." ^ 

She goes away at last, having extorted aU, and Lucy 
plays the innocent, seems to think that Gripe is a 
dancing-master, and asks for a lesson. What scenes, 
what double meanings! At last she calls out, her 
mother, Mrs. Crossbite, breaks open the door, and 
enters with men placed there beforehand; Gripe is 

1 Act ill 8. 
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caught in the trap ; they threaten to call in the con- 
stable, they swindle him out of five hundred pounds. 

Need I recount the plot of the Cowniry Wife t It 
is useless to wish to skim the subject only; we 
sink deeper and deeper. Homer, a gentleman re- 
turned from France, spreads the report that he is no 
longer able to trouble the peace of husbands. You 
may imagine what becomes of such a subject in Wy- 
cherley's hands, and he draws from it all that it 
contains. Women converse about Homer^s condition, 
even before him; they suffer themselves to be unde- 
ceived, and boast of it. Three of them come to him 
and feast, drink, sing — such songs ! The excess of 
orgie triimiphs, adjudges itself the crown, displays itself 
in maxima " Our virtue," says one of them, " is like 
the statesman's religion, the quaker's word, the game- 
sters oath, and the great man's honour; but to cheat 
those that trust us."^ In the last scene, the suspicions 
which had been aroused, are set at rest by a new de- 
claration of Homer. AU the marriages are polluted, 
and the carnival ends by a dance of deceived husbands. 
To crown all. Homer recommends his example to the 
public, and the actress who comes on to recite the 
epilogue, completes the shamefulness of the piece, by 
warning gallants that they must look what they are 
doing ; for that if they can deceive men, " we women 
— there's no cozening us." * 

But the special and most extraordinary sign of the 
times is, that amid all these provocatives, no repellent 
circumstance is omitted, and that the narrator seems to 

* Ths Country Wife, ▼. 4. 

' Beftd the epQogae, and see what worda and detaib anthon dand 
then to pat in the moatha of actreaaea. 
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aim as much at disgusting as at depraving us.^ Every 
moment the fine gentlemen, even the ladies, introduce 
into their conversation the ways and means by which, 
since the sixteenth century, love has endeavoured to 
adorn itself. Dapperwit, when making an offer of Lucy, 
says, in order to accoimt for the delay: "Pish! give 
her but leave to . . . put on . . . the long patch under 
the left eye ; awaken the roses on her cheeks with some 
Spanish wool, and warrant her breath with some lemon- 
peeL" * Lady Flippant, alone in the park, cries out : 
" Unfortunate lady that I am ! I have left the herd on 
purpose to be chased, and have wandered this hour 
here ; but the park affords not so much as a satyr for 
me; and no Burgundy man or drunken scourer will 
reel my way. The rag-women and cinder-women have 
better luck than L" « 

Judge by these quotations, which are the best, of the 
remainder ! Wycherley makes it his business to revolt 
even the senses ; the nose, the eyes, everything suffers in 
his plays ; the audience must have had the stomach of a 
sailor. And from this abyss English literature has as- 
cended to the strict morality, the excessive decency 
which it now possesses I This stage is a declared war 
against beauty and delicacy of every kind. If Wycherley 
borrows a character anywhere, it is only to do violence, 

^ " That spark, ivlio has his fruitless designs upon the bed-ridden 
rich widow, down to the sacking heiress in her . . . dont." — Xom 
m a Wood, L 2. 

Mrs. FlipparU : "Though I had married the fool, I thought to have 
reseryed the wit as well as other ladies." — Ihid, 

JDappervfU : *<I will contest with no rival, not with my old rival 
your coachman." — IbieL 

" She has a complexion like a holland cheese, and no more teeth left, 
than sach as give a hant godt to her breath." — Ibid, it 1. 

* LoveinaWood,iiL2, • iMd t. 2. 
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or degrade it to the level of his own characters. If he 
imitates the Agnes of Moli^re/ as he does in the Country 
Wife, he marries her in order to profane marriage, de- 
prives her of honour, still more of modesty, still more of 
grace, and changes her artless tenderness into shameless 
instincts and scandalous confessions. If he takes 
Shakespeare's Viola, as in the Plain Dealer, it is to drag 
her through the vileness of infamy, amidst brutalities 
and surprises. K he translates the part of Moli&re's 
C^lim^ne, he wipes out at one stroke the manners of a 
great lady, the woman's delicacy, the tact of the lady of 
the house, the politeness, the refined air, the superiority 
of wit and knowledge of the world, in order to substi- 
tute for them the impudence and deceit of a foul- 
mouthed courtesan. If he invents an aknost innocent 
girl, Hippolita,* he begins by putting into her mouth 
words that will not bear transcribing. Whatever he 
does or says, whether he copies or originates, blames or 
praises, his stage is a defamation of mankind, which 
repels even when it attracts, and which sickens a man 
while it corrupts. 

A certain gift hovers over all — namely, vigour — 

^ The letter of Agnes, in Moliire's VEcoU de» Fwimes, in. 4, begins 
thus : " Je veux vous ^rire, et je sois bien en peine psr oh je m*7 
prendnL J'si des pens^es que je d^ireitds que yous sossiez ; mais je 
ne sais comment faire pour vous les dire, et je me d^fie de mes paroles," 
etc. Observe how Wycherley translates it : "Dear, sweet Mr. Homer, 
my husband would have me send you a base, rude, unmannerly letter ; 
but I won't — and would have me forbid you loving me ; but I won't— 
and would have me say to you, I hate you, poor Mr. Homer ; but I 
won't teU a lie for him — for I'm sure if you and I were in the country 
at cards together, I could not help treading on your toe under the 
table, or rabbing knees with you, and staring in your face, till you saw 
me, and then looking down, and blushing for an hour together,* etc 
--OimiUry Wift^ iv. 2. 

* In the QmJtUmcm Dafndng»M(uitr. 
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which is never absent in England, and gives a peculiar 
character to their virtues as weU as to their vices. 
When we have removed the oratorical and heavily con- 
stnicted phrases imitated from the French, we get at the 
genuine English talent — a deep sympathy with nature 
and lifa Wycherley possessed that lucid and vigorous 
perspicacity which in any particular situation seizes upon 
gesture, physical expression, evident detail, which pierces 
to the depths of the crude and base, which hits off, not 
men in general, and passion as it ought to be, but an in- 
dividual man, and passion as it is. He is a realist, not 
of set purpose, as the realists of our day, but naturally. 
In a violent manner he lays on his plaster over the 
giinning and pimpled faces of his rascals, in order to 
bring before our very eyes the stem mask to which the 
living imprint of their ugliness has stuck on the way. 
He crams his plays with incident, he multiplies action, 
he pushes comedy to the verge of dramatic effect ; he 
hustles his characters amidst surprises and violence, 
and all but stultifies them in order to exaggerate his 
satire. Observe in Olivia, a copy of C^limfene, the fury 
of the passions which he depicts. She describes her 
friends as does G^lim^ne, but with what insults I Novel, 
a coxcomb, says : 

'< Madam, I have been treated to^Uiy with all the ceremony 
and kindness imaginable at my lady Autumn's. But the nause- 
ous old woman at the upper end of her table ' . . . 

Olvoia : " Revives the old Grecian custom, of serving in a 
death's head with their banquets. ... I detest her hollow 
cherry cheeks : she looks like an old coach new painted. . . . 
She is still most splendidly, gallantly ugly, and looks like an 
iU piece of daubing in a rich frame." ^ 

1 The Plain Dealer, iL L 
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The scene is borrowed from Molifere's JfisanfArope 
and the Critique de VEcoU dea F^nmts ; but how trans- 
formed I Out modem nerrea would not endure the 
portrait Olivia draws of Manly, har lover ; be beats her 
unawares ; she forthwith stands before Mm, laughs at 
him to his &ce, declares herself to be married ; tells him 
she means to keep the diamonds which he haa given 
her, and defies him. Fidelia says to her : 

" But, madam, what could make ;oa diaaemble lore to him, 
when 'twas m> hard a thing for you ; and flatter his love to yon I " 

QXima. " That which makes all the world flatter and du- 
■emble, 'twas his mon^ : I had a real passion for that . . . 
As soon as I had his mon^, I hasteoed his departure like a 
wife, who when she has made the most of a dying htubaod'i 
breath, pulls away his pillow." > 

The last phrase is rather that of a morose satiriat than of 
an accurate observer. The woman's impudence is like 
a profeased courteaan's. In love at first sight wiUi 
Fidelia, whom she takes for a young man, she hangs 
upon her neck, " stufE^ her witii kisses," gropes about in 
the dark, crying, "Where are thy lips?" There is a 
Jdnd of animal ferocity in her love. She sends her 
husband off by an improvised comedy ; then skipping 
about like a dancing girl cries out : " Go, husband, and 
come up, friend; just the buckets in the well; the 
absence of one brings the other." " But I hope, like 
them too, they will not meet in the way, jostle, and 
clash together."* Snrprised in Jlagrante delido, and 
having confessed all to her cousin, as soon as she seea 
a chance of safety, she swallows her avowal with the 
effrontery of an actress : — 

' Th* PIkm Dtaiw, if. & * iMM. 
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**Eli8sa, Well, cousin, this, I confess, was reasonable hypo- 
crisy ; you were the better for 't. 

Olwia, What hypocrisy ? 

E, Why, this last deceit of your husband was lawful, since 
in your own defence. 

0. What deceit 9 Fd have you know I never deceived my 
husband. 

S, Tou do not understand me, sure; I say, this was an 
honest come-off, and a good one. But 'twas a sign your gallant 
had had enough of your conversation, since he could so dexter- 
ously cheat your husband in passing for a woman. 

0. What d'ye mean, once more, with my gallant, and passing 
for a woman ) 

E. What do yon mean % you see your husband took him for 
a woman! 

0. Whom! 

E, Heyday 1 why, the man he found with. . . . 

0. Lord, you rave sure ! 

E, Why, did you not tell me last night. . . . ¥j, this fooling 
is so insipid, 'tis offensive. 

0. And fooling with my honour will be more offensive. . . . 

E. admirable confidence ! . . . 

0. Confidence, to me ! to me such language I nay, then I'll 
never see your &ce again. . . . Lettice, where are you ) Let us 
b^ne from this censorious ill woman. . . . 

E. One word first, pray, madam ; can you swear that whom 
your husband found you with . . . 

0. Swear ! ay, that whosoever 'twas that stole up, unknown, 
into my room, when 'twas dark, I know not, whether man or 
woman, by heavens, by all that's good ; or, may I never 
more have joys here, or in the other world 1 Nay, may I 
eternally — 

E. Be damned. So, so, you are damned enough ahready by 
your oaths. . . . Tet take this advice with you, in this |dain- 
dealing age, to leave off forswearing younelf. . • • 
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0. hideouB, hideons advice ! let us go out of the hearing 
of it. She will spoil us, Lettioe." ^ 

Here is animation ; and if I dared to relate the boldness 
and the asseveration in the night scene, it would easily 
appear that Mme. Mameffe^ had a sister, and Balzac 
a predecessor. 

There is a character who shows in a concise manner 
Wycherle/e talent and his morality, wholly formed of 
energy and indelicacy, — Manly, the " plain dealer," so 
manifestly the author^s favourite, that his contemporaries 
gave him the name of his hero for a surname. Manly 
is copied after Alceste, and the great difference between 
the two heroes shows the difference between the two 
societies and the two coxmtries.' Manly is not a 
courtier, but a ship-captain, with the bearing of a sailor 
of the time, his cloak stained with tar, and smelling of 
brandy,^ ready with blows or foul oaths, calling those he 
came across dogs and slaves, and when they displeased 
him, kicking them down stairs. And he speaks in this 
fashion to a lord with a voice like a mastiff. Then, 
when the poor nobleman tries to whisper sometlung in 
his ear, " My lord, all that you have made me know bj 
your whispering which I knew not before, is that you 

^ The Plain Dealer, y. 1 * See note, yoL L page 41. 

' Compare with the sayings of Alceste, in Molly's Mtaanthrope, 
anch tirades as this : " Such as yon, like common whores and pick- 
pockets, are only dangerous to those yon embrace." And with the 
character of Philinte, in the same French play, such phrases as these : 
'* But, faith, could you think I was a friend to those I hugged, kissed, 
flattered, bowed to T When their backs were turned, did not I tell yon 
they were rogues, villains, rascals, whom I despised and hated f " 

* Olivia says : " Then shall I have again my alcove smell like a 
cabin, my chamber perfumed with his tarpaulin Brandenbmgh ; tmi 
hear vollies of brandy-sighs, enough to make a fog in one's nKOii.''— 
Tke Plain Dealer, ii 1. 
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have a stinkiiig breath ; there's a secret for your secret" 
When he is in Olivia's drawing-room, with "these 
fluttering parrots of the town, these apes, these echoes 
of men," he bawls out as if he were on his quarter-deck, 
" Peace, you Bartholomew fair buffoons !" He seizes 
them by the collar, and says : " Why, you impudent, 
pitiful wretches, . . . you are in all things so like 
women, that you may think it in me a kind of cowardice 
to beat you. Begone, I say. ... No chattering, 
baboons; instantly b^one, or" . . . Then he turns 
them out of the room. These are the manners of a 
plain-dealing man. He has been ruined by OUvia, 
whom he loves, and who dismisses him. Poor Fidelia, 
disguised as a man, and whom he takes for a timid 
youth, comes and finds him while he is fretting with 
anger: 

** Fidelia, I warrant you, sir ; for, at worst, I could beg or 
steal for you. 

Manly. Nay, more bragging ! . . . You said you'd beg foe 
me. 

F. I did, sir. 

M. Then you shall beg for me. 

F. With all my heart, sir. 

M. That is, pimp for me. 

F. How, air 1 

M. D'ye start). . . No more dissembling: here (I say,) 
you must go use it for me to Olivia. . . . Go, flatter, lie, kneel, 
promise, anything to get her for me : I cannot live unless I. 
have her." ^ 

And when Fidelia returns to him, saying that Olivia 
has embraced her, by force, in a fit of love, he ex- 
claims; "Her love! — a whore's, a witch's love I— 

1 Tk4 Plain IkaUr, M. 1. 
T0LIL 2 B 
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But what, did she not kiss well, sir? Fm sore, I 
thought her lips — ^but I must not think of 'em more 
— ^but jet they are such I could still kiss, — grow to^ — 
and then tear off with my teeth, grind 'em into 
mammocks, and spit 'em into her cuckold's face."^ 
These savage words indicate savage actions. He goes 
by night to enter Olivia's house with Fidelia^ and under 
her name; and Fidelia tries to prevent him, throu^ 
jealousy. Then his blood boils, a storm of fdry mounts 
to his face, and he speaks to her in a whispering, hiss- 
ing voice : " What, you are my rival, then ! and there- 
fore you shall stay, and keep the door for me, whilst I 
go in for you ; but when I'm gone, if you dare to stir 
off from this very board, or breathe the least murmuring 
accent. 111 cut her throat first ; and if you love her, you 
will not venture her life. — ^Nay, then FU cut your throat 
too, and I know you love your own life at least . . . 
Not a word more, lest I begin my revenge on her by 
killing you." ^ He knocks over Olivia's husband, another 
traitor seizes firom her the casket of jewels he had 
given her, casts her one or two of them, saying, '' Here, 
madam, I never yet left my wench unpaid," and gives 
this same casket to Fidelia, whom he marries. All 
these actions then appeared natural Wycherley took to 
himself in his dedication the title of his hero. Plain 
Decder ; he fancied he had drawn the portrait of a frank, 
honest man, and praised himself for having set the 
public a fine example; he had only given them the 
model of an unreserved and energetic brute. That was 
all the manliness that was left in this pitiable world. 
Wycherley deprived man of his ill-fitting French doai^ 

> 2^ Komi Z^ftOer. IT. 1. * IHd.iY.% 
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and displayed him with hi^ framework of muscles, and 
in his naked shamelessness. 

And in the midst of all these, a great poet, blind, and 
sunk into obscurity, his soul saddened by the misery of 
the times, thus depicted the madness of the infernal rout : 

'' Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself . . . who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Toms atheist, as did Eli's sons, who fiU'd 
With lust and violence the house of Qod ? 
In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury, and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the soiui 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine." ^ 

2. The WoRLDLiNas. 

I. 

In the seventeenth century a new mode of life was 
inaugurated in Europe, the worldly, which soon took 
the lead of and shaped every other. In France especi- 
ally, and in England, it appeared and gained ground, 
from the same causes and at the same time. 

In order to people the drawing-rooms, a certain 
political condition is necessary; and this condition, 
which is the supremacy of the king in combination with 
a r^ular system of police, was established at the same 
period on both sides of the Channel A regular police 
Inings about peace among men, draws them out of their 

^ Fmmdim Lod, hook L :. 490-4^. 
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feudal independence and provincial isolation, incieafiea 
and facilitates intercommunication, confidence, union, 
comfort, and pleasures. The kingly supremacy calls 
into existence a court, the centre of intercourse, from 
which all favours flow, and which calls for a display of 
pleasure and splendour. The aristocracy thus attracted 
to one another, and attracted to the throne by security, 
curiosity, amusement, and interest, meet together, and 
become at once men of the world and men of the court 
They are no longer, like the barons of a preceding age, 
standing in their lofty halls, armed and stem, possessed 
by the idea that they might perhaps, when they quit 
their palace, cut each other to pieces, and that if they 
fall to blows in the precincts of the court, the exe- 
cutioner i3 ready to cut off their hand and stop 
the bleeding with a red-hot iron; knowing, more- 
over, that the king may probably have them beheaded 
to-morrow, and ready accordingly to cast themselves on 
their knees and break out into protestations of sub- 
missive fidelity, but counting under their breath the 
number of swords that will be mustered on their side, 
and the trusty men who keep sentinel behind the 
drawbridge of their castles.^ The rights, privileges, 
constraints, and attractions of feudal life have dis- 
appeared. There is no more need that the manor 
should be a fortress. These men can no longer experi- 
ence the joy of reigning there as in a petty state. It 
has palled on them, and they quit it. Having no 
farther cause to quarrel with t^e king, they go to him. 
His court is a drawing-room, most agreeable to the 
si^t, and most serviceable to those who frequent it 
Here are festivities, splendid furniture, a decked and 

1 Oaunlt all Shakipeare's hiftorical pkja 
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select company, news and tittle-tattle; here they find 
pensions, titles, places for themselves and their Mends ; 
they receive amusement and profit ; it is all gain and 
all pleasure. Here they attend the lev^e, are present at 
dinners, return to the ball, sit down to play, are there 
when the king goes to bed. Here they Qut a dash 
with their half-French dress, their wigs, their hats 
loaded with feathers, their trunk-hose, their cannions, 
the large rosettes on their shoes. The ladies paint and 
patch their faces, display robes of magnificent satin 
and velvet, laced up with silver and very long, and 
above you may see their white busts, whose brilliant 
nakedness is extended to their shoulders and anna 
They are gazed upon, saluted, approached. The king 
rides on horseback in Hyde Park ; by his side canter 
the queen, and with her the two mistresses. Lady Castle- 
maine and Mrs. Stewart : " the queen in a white-laced 
waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, and her 
hair dressed db la negligence ; . . Mrs. Stewart with her 
hat cocked and a red plume, with her sweet eye, little 
Roman nose, and excellent taille." ^ Then they returned 
to Whitehall " where all the ladies walked, talking and 
fiddling with their hats and feathers, and changing and 
trying one anothei^s by one anothei^s heads, and laugh- 
ing."^ In such fine company there was no lack of 
gallantry. Perfumed gloves, pocket mirrors, work-cases 
fitted up, apricot paste, essences, and other little love- 
tokens, came over every week from Paris. London 
furnished more substantial gifts, ear-rings, diamonds, 
brilliants, and golden guineas; the fair ones put up 
with these, as if they had come from a greater distance.* 

^ P^py^ Diary, ii. July 18, 1668. < Ibid, 

' Mtmaim de ChraTnmoiU, by A. Hainilton. 
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There were plenty of intrigues — Heaven knows how 
many or of what kind. Naturally, also, conversation 
does not stop. They did not mince the adventures 
of Miss Warmestr^ the haughty, who, "deceived iqp- 
parently by a bad reckoning, took the liberty of 
lying-in in the midst of the court" ^ They spoke in 
whispers about the attempts of Miss HolMurt, or the 
happy misfortune of Miss Churchill, who, being very 
plain, but having the wit to fall from her horse, touched 
the eyes and heart of the Duke of York. The 
Chevalier de Grammont relates to the king the histoiy 
of Termes, or of Poussatin the almoner : every one 
leaves the dance to hear it ; and when it is over, they 
all burst out laughing. We perceive that this is not 
the world of Louis XIV., and yet it is a world ; and if 
it has more froth, it runs with the identical current 
The great object here also is selfish amusement, and to 
put on appearances ; people strive to be men of feishion ; 
a coat bestows a certain kind of gloiy on its wearer. 
De Grammont was in despair when the roguery of his 
valet obliged him to wear the same suit twice over. 
Another courtier piques himself on his songs and his 
guitar-playing. " Russell had a collection of two or 
three hundred quadrilles in tablature, all of which he 
used to dance without ever having studied them." 
Jermyn was known for his success with the fair. " A 
gentleman," said Ether^e, " ought to dress well, dance 
weU, fence well, have a talent for love-letters, a pleasant 
voice in a room, to be always very amorous, sufficiently 
discreet, but not too constant" These are already the 
court manners as they continued in France up to the 
time of Louis XVI. With such manners, words take 

' Mtwuriru de Grammont, by A. Hamilton, ch. iz. 
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the place of deeds. life is passed in visits and con- 
versation. The art of conversing became the chief of 
all ; of course, to converse agreeably, to fill up an idle 
hour, on twenty subjects in an hour, hinting always, 
without going deep, in such a fashion that conversation 
should not be a labour, but a promenade. It was 
followed up by letters written in the evening, by 
madrigals or epigrams to be read in the morning, by 
diawing-room tragedies, or caricatures of society. In 
this manner a new literature was produced, the work 
and the portrait of the world which was at once its 
audience and its model, which sprung &om it, and 
ended in it 

n. 

The art of conversation being then a necessity, 
people set themselves to acquire it. A revolution was 
efiected in mind as well as in manners. As soon as 
circumstances assume new aspects, thought assumes a 
new form. The Renaissance is ended, the Classic Age 
begins, and the artist makes room for the author. Man 
is returned from his first voyage roxmd the world of 
facts; enthusiasm, the labour of a troubled imagina- 
tion, the tumultuous crowding of new ideas, all the 
faculties which a first discovery calls into play, have 
become satiated, then depressed. The incentive is 
blunted, because the work is done. The eccentricities, 
the far vistas, the xmbridled originality, the all-powerful 
flights of genius aimed at the centre of truth through 
the extremes of folly, all the characteristics of grand 
inventive genius have disappeared. The imagination 
is tempered; the mind is disciplined: it retraces its 
steps; it walks its own domain once more with a 
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satisfied curiosity, an acquired experience. Judgment, 
as it were, chews the cud and corrects itself. It finds 
a religion, an art, a philosophy, to reform or to form 
anew. It is no longer the minister of inspired intuition, 
but of a regular process of decomposition. It no longer 
feels or looks for generalities ; it handles and observes 
specialties. It selects and classifies ; it refines and 
regulates. It ceases to be a creator, and becomes a 
discourser. It quits the province of invention and settles 
down into criticism. It enters upon that magnificent 
and confused aggregate of dogmas and forms, in which 
the preceding age has gathered up indiscriminately its 
dreams and discoveries; it draws thence the ideas 
which it modifies and verifies. It arranges them in 
long chains of simple ratiocination, which descend link 
by link to the vulgar apprehension. It expresses them 
in exact terms, which present a graduated series, step by 
step, to the vulgar reasoning power. It marks out in 
the entire field of thought a series of compartments and 
a network of passages, which, excluding all error and 
digression, lead gradually every mind to every object 
It becomes at last clear, convenient, chaiming. And 
the world lends its aid ; contingent circumstances finish 
the natural revolution; the taste becomes changed 
through a declivity of its own, but also through the 
influence of the court When conversation becomes 
the chief business of life, it modifies style after its own 
image, and according to its peculiar needs. It repudi- 
ates digression, excessive metaphor, impassioned ex- 
clamations, all loose and overstrained ways. We can- 
not bawl, gesticulate, dream aloud, in a drawing-room; 
we restrain ourselves; we criticise and keep watch 
over ourselves ; we pass the time in narration and dis- 
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cussion ; we stand in need of concise expression, exact 
language, clear and connected reasoning ; otherwise we 
cannot fence or comprehend each other. Correct style, 
good language, conversation, are self-generated, and 
very quickly perfected ; for refinement is the aim of 
the man of the world : he studies to render everything 
more becoming and more serviceable, his furniture and 
his speech, his periods and his dress. Art and artifice 
are there the distinguishing mark People pride them- 
selves on being perfect in their mother tongue, never 
to miss the correct sense of any word, to avoid vulgar 
expressions, to string together their antitheses, to de- 
velop their thoughts, to employ rhetoric. Nothing is 
more marked than the contrast of the conversations of 
Shakspeare and Fletcher with those of Wycherley and 
Gongreve. In Shakspeare the dialogue resembles an 
assault of arms ; we could imagine men of skill fencing 
with words and gestures as it were in a fencing-schooL 
They play the buffoon, sing, think aloud, burst out into 
a laugh, into puns, into fishwomen's talk and into poet's 
talk, into quaint whimsicalities ; they have a taste for 
the ridiculous, the sparkling ; one of them dances while 
he speaks ; they would willingly walk on their hands ; 
there is not one grain of calculation to more than three 
grains of folly in their heads. In Wycherley, on the 
other hand, the characters are steady ; they reason and 
dispute ; ratiocination is the basis of their style ; they 
are so perfect that the thing is overdone, and we see 
through it all the author stringing his phrases. They 
arrange a tableau, multiply ingenious comparisons, 
balance well-ordered periods. One character delivers 
a satire, another serves up a little essay on morality. 
We might draw from the comedies of the time a 
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volume of sentences; they are charged with literary 
morsels which foreshadow the Spectator} They hunt 
for clever and suitable expressions, they clothe in- 
decent circumstances with decent words; they glide 
swiftly over the fragile ice of decorum, and scratch the 
surface without breaking it I see gentlemen, seated in 
gilt arm-chairs, of quiet wit and studied speech, cool in 
observation, eloquent sceptics, expert in the fashions, 
lovers of elegance, liking fine talk as much from 
vanity as firom taste, who, while conversing between a 
compliment and a reverence, will no more neglect their 
good style than their neat gloves or their hat 



m. 

Amongst the best and most agreeable specimens of 
this new refinement, appears Sir William Temple, a 
diplomatist and man of the world, cautious, prudent, and 
polite, gifted with tact in conversation and in business, 
expert in the knowledge of the times, and in the art of 
not compromising himself, adroit in pressing forward 
and in standing aside, who knew how to attract to 
himself the favour and the expectations of England, to 
obtain the eulogies of men of letters, of savants, of 
politicians, of the people, to gain a European reputation, 
to win all the crowns appropriated to science, patriot- 
ism, virtue, genius, without having too much of science, 
patriotism, genius, or virtue. Such a life is the master- 
piece of that age : fine externals on a foundation not 
so fine ; this is its abstract His manner as an author 
agrees with his maxims as a politician. His principles 
and style are homogeneous ; a genuine diplomatist, such 

^ TUke, for example, Ftiquhar^s Beaux Stratagem, ii L 
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as one meets in the drawing-rooms, having probed 
Europe and touched everywhere the bottom of things ; 
tiled of eveiything, specially of enthusiasm, admirable 
in an arm-chair or at a levee, a good story-teller, 
waggish if need were, but in moderation, accomplished 
in the art of maintaining the dignity of his station and 
of enjoying himself. In his retreat at Sheen, after- 
wards at Moor Park, he employs his leisure in writing ; 
and he writes as a man of his rank would speak, very 
well, that is to say, with dignity and facility, particu- 
larly when he writes of the countries he has visited, of 
the incidents he has seen, the noble amusements which 
serve to pass his time.^ He has an income of fifteen 
hundred a year, and a nice sinecure in Ireland. He 
letired from public life during momentous struggles, 
siding neither with the king nor against him, resolved, 
as he tells us himself, not to set himself against the 
current when the current is irresistible. He lives 
peacefally in the coxmtry with his wife, his sister, 
his secretary, his dependants, receiving the visits of 
■trangers, who are anxious to see the negotiator of 
the Triple Alliance, and sometimes of the new Eling 
William, who unable to obtain his services, comes 
occasionally to seek his counsel He plants and 
gardens, in a fertile soil, in a country the climate of 
which agrees with him, amongst r^ular flower-beds, by 
the side of a very straight canal, bordered by a straight 
terrace; and he lauds himself in set terms, and with 
suitable discreetness, for the character he possesses 
and the part he has chosen : — " I have often wondered 
how such sharp and violent invectives come to be made 



1 CooRilt especiaUy, (HmrvaHmu upon <^ IMM Praomeet qf Oc 
MAtrUmdi; (^ Oardmiiimg. 
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80 generally Eigainst Epicurus, by the ages that followed 
him, whose admirable wit, felicity of expression, 
excellence of nature, sweetness of conversation, temper- 
ance of life and constancy of death, made him so 
beloved by his friends, admired by his scholars, and 
honoured by the Athenians."^ He does well to defend 
Epicurus, because he has followed his precepts, avoiding 
every great confusion of the mind, and instAlling him- 
self, like one of Lucretius' gods, in the interspace of 
worlds; as he says: "Where factions were once 
entered and rooted in a state, they thought it madness 
for good men to meddle with public affidrs." And 
again : " The true service of the public is a business of 
so much labour and so much care, that thougih a good 
and wise man may not refuse it, if he be called to it 
by his prince or his coxmtry, and thinks he may be of 
more than vulgar use, yet he will seldom or never seek 
it ; but leaves it commonly to men who, under the dis- 
guise of public good, pursue their own designs of 
wealth, power, and such bastard honours as usually 
attend them, not that which is the true, and only tme^ 
reward of virtue/'^ This is how he ushers himself in. 
Thus presented to us, he goes on to talk of the garden- 
ing which he practises, and first of the six grand 
Epicureans who have illustrated the doctrine of their 
master — Csesar, Atticus, Lucretius, Horace, Madcenas, 
Yiigil ; then of the various sorts of gardens which have 
a name in the world, firom the garden of Eden, and 
the garden of Alcinous, to those of Holland and Italy ; 
and all this at some length, like a man who listens to 
himself and is listened to by others, who does rather 
profusely the honours of his house and of his wit to 

^ Temple's Workt : Of Gfardming, ii 190. > Urid. 1S4 
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bis gaests, but does them with grace and dignity^ not 
dogmatically nor haughtily, but in varied tones, aptly 
modulating his voice and gestures. He recoimts the 
four kinds of grapes which he has introduced into 
England, and confesses that he has been extravagant, 
yet does not regret it ; for five years he has not once 
wished to see London. He intersperses technical 
advice with anecdotes ; whereof one relates to Charles 
n., who praised the English climate above all others, 
saying : " He thought that was the best climate, where 
he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least 
without trouble or inconvenience, most days of the 
year, and most hours of the day." Another about 
the Bishop of Munster, who, unable to grow any- 
thing but cherries in his orchard, had collected all 
varieties, and so perfected the trees that he had fruit 
from May to September. The reader feels an inward 
gratification when he hears an eyewitness relate minute 
details of such great men. Our attention is aroused 
immediately; we in consequence imagine ourselves 
denizens of the court, and smile complacently; no 
matter if the details be slender they serve passably 
well, they constitute " a half hour with the aristocracy," 
like a lordly way of taking snuff, or shaking the lace 
of one's rufiSes. Such is the interest of courtly con- 
versation ; it can be held about nothing ; the excellence 
of the manner lends this nothing a peculiar charm ; 
you hear the soxmd of the voice, you are amused by the 
half smile, abandon yourself to the fluent stream, foiget 
that these are ordinary ideas; you observe the 
narrator, his peculiar breeches, the cane he toys with, 
the be-ribboned shoes, his easy walk over the smooth 
gravel of his garden paths between the faultless hedges; 
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the ear, the mind even is chaxmed, captivated by the 
appropriateness of his diction, by the abundance of his 
ornate periods, by the dignity and fulness of a style 
which is involxintarily r^ular, which, at first artificial, 
like good breeding, ends, like true good breeding, by 
being changed into a real necessity and a natural talent 
Unfortunately, this talent occasionally leads to 
blunders ; when a man speaks weU about everything, he 
thinks he has a right to speak of everything. He plays 
the philosopher, the critic, even the man of learning ; 
and indeed becomes so actually, at least with the ladiea 
Such a man writes, like Temple, Essays on the NaJtwn 
of Government, on Heroic Virtue^ on Poetry \ that is, 
little treatises on society, on the beautiful, on the philo- 
sophy of history. He is the Locke, the Herder, the 
Bendey of the drawing-room, and nothing else. Now 
and then, doubtless, his mother wit leads him to £air 
original judgments. Temple was the first to discover 
a Pindaric glow in the old chant of Bagnar Lodbrog, 
and to place Don Quixote in the first nmk of modem 
fictions ; moreover, when he handles a subject within 
his range, like the causes of the power and decline oi 
the Turks, his reasoning is admirable. But otherwise^ 
he is simply a tyro ; nay, in him the pedant crops out, 
and the worst of pedants, who, being ignorant, wishes to 
seem wise, who quotes the history of every land, 
haiding in Jupiter, Saturn, Osiris, Fo-hi, Confucius, 
Manco-Capac, Mahomet, and discourses on all these 
obscure and unknown civilisations, as if he had labori* 
ously studied them, at the fountain head and not at 

^ Compare this essay with that of Carlyle, on Anwt amd Hero- 
Worship ; the title and subject are similar ; it is cuioni to note tiia 
diffwenoe of the two centoriei. 
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second hand, through the extracts of his secretary, or 
the books of others. One day he came to grief; having 
plunged into a literary dispute, and claimed superiority 
for the ancients over the modems, he imagined himself 
a Hellenist, an antiquarian, related the voyages of P}rtha- 
goras, the education of Orpheus, and remarked that the 
Greek sages '' were commonly excellent poets, and great 
physicians : they were so learned in natural philosophy, 
that they foretold not only eclipses in the heavens, but 
earthquakes at land and storms at sea, great droughts and 
great plagues, much plenty or much scarcity of certain 
sorts of fruits or grain; not to mention the magical 
powers attributed to several of them, to allay storms, to 
raise gales, to appease commotions of people, to make 
plagues cease." ^ Admirable faculties, which we no 
longer possess. Again he r^retted the decay of music, 
** by which men and beasts, fishes, fowls, and serpents, 
were so frequently enchanted, and their very natures 
changed ; by which the passions of men were raised to 
the greatest height and violence, and then as suddenly 
appeased, so as they might be justly said to be turned 
into lions or lambs, into wolves or into harts, by the 
powers and charms of this admirable art" ^ He wished 
to enumerate the greatest modem writers, and forgot to 
mention in his catalogue, " amongst the Italians, Bante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso: in his list of French, 
Pascal, Bossuet, MoU^re, Comeille, Racine, and Boileau ; 
in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon ; and in hia 
list of English, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton ; " ^ though, by way of compensation, he inserted 

^ Temple's Woiks, ii : An JSnoy upon the Ancient and Modem 
Lmndng, 155. * Ibid. 165. 

* MaiOttiilaT's Works, vi 819 : .finoy on Sir William TemfU. • 
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the names of Paolo Sarpi, Guevara^ Sir Thilip Sidney, 
Selden, Voiture, and Bussy-Eabutin, " author of the His- 
toire amoureuse des Oaules'' To cap all, he declared the 
fables of .^op, which are a dull Byzantine compilation, 
and the letters of Phalaris, a wretched sophistical forgery, 
to be admirable and authentic : — " It may perhaps be 
further afiEomed, in favour of the ancients, that the oldest 
books we have are still in their kind the best The two 
most ancient that I know of in prose, among those we call 
profane authors, are .^op's Fables and Phalaris' Epistles, 
both living near the same time, which was that of Cyrus 
and Pythagoras. As the first has been agreed by all 
ages since for the greatest master in his kind, and all 
others of that sort have been but imitations of his ori- 
ginal; so I think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more 
grace, more spirit, more force of wit and genius, than 
any others I have ever seen, either ancient or modem." 
And then, in order to commit himself beyond remedy, 
he gravely remarked : " I know several learned men (or 
that usually pass for such, imder the name of critics) 
have not esteemed them genuine, and Politian with 
some others have attributed them to Lucian ; but I 
think he must have little skill in painting that cannot 
find out this to be an original : such diversity of passions, 
upon such variety of actions and passages of life and 
government, such freedom of thought, such boldness of 
expression, such bounty to his Mends, such scorn of 
his enemies, such honour of learned men, such esteem 
of good, such knowledge of life, such contempt of death, 
with such fierceness of nature and cruelty of revenge, 
could never be represented but by him that possessed 
them; and I esteem Lucian to have been no more 
capaUe of writing than of acting what Phalaris did. 
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In all one writ, you find the scholar or the sophist ; and 
in all the other, the tyrant and the conmiander."^ 

Fine rhetoric truly ; it is sad that a passage so aptly 
turned should cover so many stupiditie& All this 
appeared very triumphant ; and the imiversal applause 
with which this fine oratorical bombast was greeted de- 
monstrates the taste and the culture, the hoUowness and 
the poUteness, of the elq;ant world of which Temple was 
the marvel, and which, like Temple, loved only the 
varnish of truth. 

IV. 

Such were the ornate and polished manners which 
gradually pierce through debauchery and assume the as- 
cendant Gradually the current grows clearer, and 
marks out its course, like a stream, which forcibly 
entering a new bed, moves with difficulty at first through 
a heap of mud, then pushes forward its still murky 
waters, which are purified little by little. These de- 
bauchees try to be men of the world, and sometimes 
succeed in it. Wycherley writes well, very clearly, 
without the least trace of euphuism, almost in the 
French manner. He makes Dapperwit say of Lucy, in 
measured phrase, " She is beautiful without afiectation, 
amorous without impertinence, . . . frolic without rude- 
ness."^ When he wishes it he is ingenious, and his 
gentlemen exchange happy comparisons. " Mistresses," 
says one, " are like books : if you pore upon them too 
muchy they doze you, and make you unfit for company ; 
bat if used discreetly, you are the fitter for conversation 
by 'em." " Yes," says another, " a mistress should be 

^ An Etaofy upon the Ancient and Modem Lemmtrng^ ITtb 

« Lo9e in a Wood, in. 2. 

VOL. n. 2 C 
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like a little country retreat near the town ; not to dwell 
in constantly, but only for a night and away, to taste the 
town the better when a man returns." ^ These folk have 
style, even out of place, often not in accordance with the 
situation or condition of the persons. A shoemaker in 
one of Ether^e's plays says : " There is never a man in 
the town lives more like a gentleman with his wife than 
I do. I never mind her motions ; she never inquires 
into mine. We speak to one another civilly, hate one 
another heartily." There is perfect art in this little 
speech ; everything is complete, even to the symmetrical 
antithesis of words, ideas, sounds : what a fine talker 
is this same satirical shoemaker! After a satire, a 
madrigal In one place a certain character exclaims, 
in the very middle of a dialogue, and in sober prose, 
*' Pretty pouting lips, with a little moisture hanging on 
them, that look like the Provence rose fresh on the bush, 
ere the morning sun has quite drawn up the dew." 
Is not this the graceful gallantry of the court? 
Bochester himself sometimes might famish a parallel 
Two or three of his songs are still to be found in the 
expurgated books of extracts in use amongst modest 
young girls. It matters nothing that such men are 
really scamps ; they must be every moment using com- 
pliments and salutations: before women whom they 
wish to seduce they are compelled to warble tender 
words and insipidities : they acknowledge but one check, 
the necessity to appear well-bred ; yet this check suffices 
to restrain them. Bochester is correct even in the 
midst of his filth ; if he talks lewdly, it is in the able 
and exact manner of Boileau. All these roisterers aim 
at being wits and men of the world. Sir Charles Sedley 
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ruins and pollutes himself, but Charles II. calls him 
"the viceroy of Apollo." Buckingham extols "the 
magic of his style." He is the most charming, the 
most sought-after of talkers ; he makes puns and verses, 
always agreeable, sometimes refined ; he handles dex- 
terously the pretty jargon of mythology ; he insinuates 
into his airy, flowing verses all the dainty and some- 
what affected prettinesses of the drawing-room. He 
sings thus to Ghloris : 

" My passion with your beauty grew. 
While Cupid at my heart, 
Still as his mother fayour'd you, jr 

Threw a new flaming dart." 

And then sums up : 

'' Each gloried in their wanton part : 
To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art ; 
To make a beauty, she." ^ 

There is no love whatever in these pretty things; 
they are received as they are presented, with a smile ; 
they form part of the conventional language, the poUte 
attentions due from gentlemen to ladies. I suppose 
they would send them in the morning with a nosegay, 
or a box of preserved firuits. Roscommon indites some 
verses on a dead lapdog, on a young lady's cold ; this 
naughty cold prevents her singing — cursed be the 
winter! And hereupon he takes the winter to task, 
abuses it at length. Here you have the Uterary amuse- 
ments of the worldling. They first treat love, then 

^ Sir Oitf let Sedley's Worki, ed. Briiooe» 1778, 2 Toll. : »i iM. 
Vtn^ Q m d m^ ii 
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danger, most airily and gaily. On the eve of a naval 
ocmteet, Dorset, at sea» amidst the pitching of his vessel, 
addresses a celebrated song to the ladies. There is 
nothing weighty in it, either sentiment or wit ; people 
hum the couplets as they pass ; they emit a gleam of 
gaiety ; the next moment they are forgotten. Dorset 
at sea writes to the ladies, on the night before an 
engagement: 

" Let's hear of no inooiiBtancy, 
We have too much of that at sea." 

And again: 

" Should foggy Opdam chance to know 

Our sad and dismal story, 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe^ 

And quit their fort at Qoiee, 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who've left their hearts behind f 

Then come jests too much in the English style : 

" Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; . . . 
Our tears well send a speedier way ; 
The tide shall bring them twice a day." 

Such tears can hardly flow from sorrow; the lady 
regards them as the lover sheds them, good-naturedly. 
She is *' at a play " (he thinks so, and teUs her so) : 

" Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 
Sit careless at a play, 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fim." ^ 

^ ITsrfci tf HU Mark tfMkkuUr, Mot eom mwrn ^ tmd Dmrmi^ 1 
1781, ii 54. 
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Dorset hardly troubles himself about it, plays with 
poetry without excess or assiduity, just as it flows, 
writing to-day a verse against Doiinda> to-morrow a 
satire against Mr. Howard, always easily and without 
study, like a true gentleman. He is an earl, lord-chamber- 
lain, and rich ; he pensions and patronises poets as he 
would flirts — to amuse himself, without binding himsel£ 
The Duke of Buckingham does the same, and also the 
contrary; caresses one poet, parodies another; is flat- 
tered, mocked, and ends by having his portrait taken 
by Dryden — a chef cCcewore, but not flattering. We 
have seen such pastimes and such bickerings in France ; 
we find here the same manners and the same literature, 
because we find here also the same society and the 
same spirit 

Among these poets, and in the front rank, is Edmund 
Waller, who Uved and wrote in this manner to his 
eighty-second year : a man of wit and fashion, well- 
bred, familiar from his youth with great people, endued 
with tact and foresight, quick at repartee, not easy to put 
out of countenance, but selfish, with hardly any feelings, 
having changed sides more than once, and bearing very 
well the memory of his tergiversations ; in short, a good 
model of the worldling and the courtier. It was he 
who, having once praised Cromwell, and afterwards 
Charles II., but the latter more feebly than the former, 
said by way of excuse : " Poets, your Majesty, succeed 
better in fiction than in truth." In this kind of exist- 
ence, three-quarters of the poetry is written for the 
occasion; it is the small change of conversation or 
flattery; it resembles the Uttle events or the Uttle 
sentiments from which it sprang. One piece is written 
'^ Of Tea," another on the queen's portrait ; it is neoessary 
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to pay oourt; moreover "His Majesty has requested 
some verses." One lady makes him a present of a 
silver pen, straight he throws his gratitude into ryhme ; 
another has the power of sleeping at will, straight a 
sportive stanza ; a false report is spread of her being 
painted, straight a copy of verses on this grave affiur. 
A little further on there are verses to the Countess of 
Carlisle on her chamber, condolences to my Lord of 
Northumberland on the death of his wife, a pretty 
thing on a lady " passing through a crowd of people," 
an answer, verse for verse, to some rhymes of Sir John 
Suckling. He seizes anything frivolous, new, or becoming 
on the wing ; and his poetry is only a written conversa- 
tion, — I mean the conversation which goes on at a ball, 
when people speak for the sake of speaking, lifting a 
lock of one's wig, or twisting about a glove. Gallantly 
holds the chief place here, as it ought to do, and we may 
be pretty certain that the love is not over-sincere. In 
i^ality. Waller sighs on purpose (Sacharissa had a fine 
dowiy), or at least for the sake of good manners: 
that which is most evident in his tender poems is, that 
he aims at a flowing style and good rhymes. He is 
afTected, he exaggerates, he strains after wit, he is 
always an author. Not venturing to address Sacharissa 
herself, he addresses Mrs. Braughton, her attendant, 
" his feUow-servant : " 

" So, in those nations which the Sun adore, 
Some modest Persian, or some weak-eyed Moor, 
No higher dares advance his dazzled sight 
Than to some gilded cloud, which near the light 
Of their ascending god adoms the east, 
And, graced with his beam, outshines the rest" ^ 

^ The Buglith PoeUy ed. A Chalmers, 21 yola., ISIO ; WaDn^ 
ToLTtt.44. 
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A fine comparison I That is a well-made courtesy ; I 
hope Sacharissa responds with one equally correct His 
despairs bear the same flavour ; he pierces the groves of 
Penshurst with his cries, ''reports his flame to the 
beeches/' and the well-bred beeches " bow their heads, 
08 if they felt the same/'^ It is probable that, in these 
mournful walks, his greatest care was lest he should 
wet the soles of his high-heeled shoes. These transports 
of love bring in the classical machinery, Apollo and the 
Muses. Apollo is annoyed that one of his servants is 
ill-treated, and bids him depart ; and he departs, telling 
Sacharissa that she is harder than an oak, and that she 
was certainly produced from a rock.^ 

There is one genuine reality in all this — sensuality ; 
not ardent, but light and gay. There is a certain piece, 
•' The Fall," which an ahU of the court of Louis XV. 
might have written : 

1 " Then blush not, Fair ! or on him frown, . . • 
How could the youth, alas ! but bend 
When his whole HeaVn upon him lean'd; 

^ The English PoeU, WaUer, yiiL U. 

* ** While in this park I aing, the liat'ning deer 
Attend my passion, and foiget to fear ; 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bow'rs 
With load complaints, they answer me in showen. 
To thee a wild and crael soul is giv'n. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaVn t 

. . . The rock. 
That cloven rock, produced thee. . . . 
This last complaint th* indulgent ears did piefoe 
Of just Apollo, president of yerse ; 
Highly concerned that the Muse diould bring 
Dtmage to one whom he had tau^t to tang," — Ibid, p. 4M. 
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If aught by him amiss were done, 
Twas that he let you rise so soon.'' ^ 

Other pieces smack of their surrounding?, and are not 
80 polished : 

" Amoret ! as sweet as good. 
As the most delicious food. 
Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart" * 

I should not be pleased, were I a woman, to be compared 
to a beef-steak, though that be appetising ; nor should 
I like any more to find myself, like Sachorissa, placed 
on a level with good wine, which flies to the head : 

" Sacharissa's beauty's wine, 
Which to madness doth incline; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain." ' 

This is too much honour for port wine and meat. The 
English back-ground crops up here and elsewhere ; for 
example, the beautiful Sacharissa, having ceased to be 
beautiful, asked Waller if he would again write verses 
for her: he answered, "Yes, madame, when you are 
once more as young and as handsome as you wera" 
Here is something to shock a Frenchman. Neverthe- 
less Waller is usually amiable ; a sort of brilliant light 
floats like a halo round his verses ; he is always el^ant, 
often graceful His gracefulness is like the perfome 
exhaled from the world; fresh toilettes, ornamented 
drawing-rooms, the abundance and the pursuit of all 
those refined and delicate comforts give to the mind a 
sort of sweetness which is breathed forth in obliging 

1 MngiiMh iWt. Waller. viiL 82. > Ibid, 45. * Ibid. 46. 
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compliments and smiles. Waller has many of these 
compliments and smiles, and those most flattering, apro- 
pos of a bud, a girdle, a rose. Such bouquets become 
his hands and his art He pays an excellent compli- 
ment " To young Lady Lucy Sidney " on her age. And 
what could be more attractive for a frequenter of draw- 
ing-rooms, than this bud of still unopened youth, but 
which blushes already, and is on the point of expanding ? 

'' Tet, faireBt blossom ! do not alight 
That age which you may know so soon. 
The rosy mom resigns her light 
And milder glory to the noon." ^ 

All his verses flow with a continuous harmony, clearness, 
fecUity, though his voice is never raised, or out of tune, 
or rough, nor loses its true accent, except by the world- 
ling^s affectation, which regularly changes all tones in 
order to soften them. His poetry resembles one of those 
pretty, afifected, bedizened if omen, busy in inclining their 
head on one side, and nlurmuring with a soft voice 
commonplace things which they can hardly be said to 
think, yet agreeable in their be-ribboned dress, and who 
would please altogether if they did not dream of always 
pleasing. 

It is not that these men cannot handle grave 
subjects ; but they handle them in their own fae^on, 
without gravity or depth. What the courtier most 
lacks is the genuine sentiment of a true and original 
idea. That which interests him most is the correct- 
ness of the adonmient, and the perfection of external 
form. They care little for the matter itself, much for the 
outward shape. In fact, it is form which they take for 

Ftiett, WaUer, yin. 46. 
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their subject in nearly all their serious poetry ; they 
are critics, they lay down precepts, they compose Arts of 
Poetry. Denham in his '' Preface to the Destnustion of 
Tray " lays down rules for translating, whilst Boscom- 
mon teaches in a complete poem, an JEssay on translated 
Verse, the art of translating poetry welL The Duke 
of Buckinghamshire versified an JEssay on Poetry and an 
Essay on Satire. Dryden is in the first rank of these 
pedagogues. Like Dryden again, they turn translators, 
amplifiers. Soscommon translated the Ars Poetica of 
Horace ; Waller the first act of Pomp^e, a tragedy by 
Comeille; Denham some fragments of Homer and Virgil, 
and two poems, one of Prudence and another of Justice. 
Bochester composed a satire against Mankind, in the 
style of Boileau, and also an epistle upon Nothing ; the 
amorous Waller wrote a didactic poem on The Fear of 
Ood, and another in six cantos on Divine Love. These 
are exercises of style. They take a theological thesis, 
a commonplace subject of philosophy, a poetic maxim, 
and develop it in jointed prose, furnished with rhymes ; 
invent nothing, feel little, and only aim at expressing 
good arguments in classical metaphors, in noble terms, 
after a conventional model Most of their verses con- 
sist of two nouns, famished with epithets, and connected 
by a verb, like college Latin verses. The epithet is 
good : they had to hunt through the Gradus for it, or, as 
Boileau wills it, they had to cany the line unfinished 
in their heads, and had to think about it an hour in the 
open air, until at last, at the comer of a wood, they 
found the right word which they could not hit upon 
before. I yawn, but applaud. After so much trouble 
a generation ends by forming the sustained style which 
is necessaiy to support, make pubUc, and demonstrate 
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grand thinga Meanwhile, with their ornate, official 
diction, and their borrowed thought they are like formal 
chamberlains, in embroidered coats present at a royal 
marriage or an imperial baptism, empty of head, grave 
in manner, admirable for dignity and bearing, with the 
punctilio and the ideas of a dimmiy. 

V. 
One of them only (Dryden always excepted) showed 
talent, Sir John Denham, Charles the First* s secretary. 
He was employed in public afiairs, and after a dissolute 
youth, turned to serious habits; and leaving behind 
him satiric verse and party broad -jokes, attained in 
riper years a lofty oratorical style. His best poem. 
Coopers Eill, is the description of a hill and its sur- 
roundings, blended with the historical ideas which the 
sight recalls, and the moral reflections which its 
appearance naturally suggests. All these subjects are 
in accordance with the nobiUty and the limitation of 
the classical spirit, and display his vigour without be- 
traying his weaknesses; the poet could show off his whole 
talent without forcing it. His fine language exhibits 
all its beauty, because it is sincere. We find pleasure 
in following the regular progress of those copious 
phrases in which his ideas, opposed or combined, attain 
for the first time their definite place and full clear- 
ness, where symmetry only brings out the argument 
more clearly, expansion only completes thought, anti- 
thesis and repetition do not induce trifling and affecta- 
tion, where the music of verse, adding the breadth of 
sound to the fulness of sense, conducts the chain of 
ideas, without effort or disorder, by an appropriate 
measnie to a becoming order and movement. Gratifi- 
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cation is united with solidity ; the author of " Coopei^s 
Hill/' knows how to please as weU as to impress. His 
poem is like a king's park, dignified and level with- 
out doubt, but arranged to please the eye, and full 
of choice prospects. It leads us by easy digressions 
across a multitude of varied thoughts. It shows us 
here a mountain, yonder a memorial of the nymphs, a 
classic memorial, like a portico filled with statues, further 
on a broad stream, and by its side the ruins of an 
abbey ; each page of the poem is like a distinct alley, 
with its distinct perspective. Further on, our thou^ts 
are turned to the superstitions of the ignorant middle- 
ages, and to the excesses of the recent revolution ; then 
comes the picture of a royal hunt ; we see the trem- 
bling stag make his retreat to some dark covert : 

" He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed. 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 
With these f avoid, with that his fate to meet ; 
But fear prevaUs, and bids him trust his feet 
So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
ILm lost the chasers, and his ear the cry."^ 

These are the worthy spectacles and the studied 
diversity of the grounds of a nobleman. Every object, 
moreover, receives here, as in a king's palace, all the 
adornment which can be given to it ; elegant epithets 
are introduced to embellish a feeble substantive ; the 
decorations of art transform the commonplace of nature : 
vesseb are '' floating towers ; " the Thames is " the most 
loved of all the Ocean's sons ; " the airy mountain hides 
its proud head among the clouds, whilst a shady mantle 
clothes its sides. Among difTerent kinds of ideas, there 
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is one kingly, full of stately and magnificent ceremonies 
of self-contained and studied gestures, of correct yet 
oonunanding figures, uniform and imposing like the 
appointments of a palace; hence the classic writers, 
and Denham amongst them, draw all their poetic tints. 
From this every object and event takes its colouring, 
because constrained to come into contact with it Here 
the object and events are compelled to traverse other 
things. Denham is not a mere courtier, he is an 
Eugliahman; that is, preoccupied by moral emotions. 
He often quits his landscape to enter into some 
grave reflection; politics, religion, disturb the enjoy- 
ment of his eyes ; in reference to a hill or a forest, 
he meditates upon man; externals lead him inward; 
impressions of the senses to contemplations of the souL 
The men of this race are by nature and custom esoteric. 
When he sees the Thames throw itself into the sea, he 
compares it with " mortal life hasting to meet eternity." 
The " lofty forehead " of a mountain, beaten by stormsi 
reminds him of '' the common fate of all that* s high or 
great" The course of the river suggests to him ideas 
of inner reformation : 

'< O could I flow like thee 1 and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet dear, though gentle yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, fiilL 

But his proud head the aiiy mountain hides 
AmoBg the douds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle dothes ; his curled brows 
Ftown cm the gentle stream, which calm]|y flows ; 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beai^ 
Xhe eomman &te of all that's high or great" ^ 

PoeU, Tii 2S6-7. 
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There is in the English mind an indestructible store of 
moral instincts, and grand melancholy ; and it is the 
greatest confirmation of this, that we can discover such 
a stock at the court of Charles II. 

These are, however, but rare openings, and as it 
were croppings up of the original rock. The habits of the 
worldling are as a thick layer which cover it throughout 
Manners, conversation, style, the stage, taste, all is 
French, or tries to be ; they imitate France as well as 
they are able, and go there to mould themselves. 
Many cavaliers went there, driven away by Cromwell 
Denham, Waller, Boscommon, and Bochester resided 
there ; the Duchess of Newcastle, a poetess of the time, 
was married at Paris ; the Duke of Buckinghamshire 
served for a short time under Turenne ; Wycherley was 
sent to France by his father, who wished to rescue him 
from the contagion of Puritan opinions ; Yanbrugh, one 
of the best comic playwrights, went thither to contract 
a poUsh. The two courts were allied almost always in 
fact, and always at heart, by a commimity of interests, 
and of religious and monarchical ideas. Charles II. 
accepted from Louis XIY. a pension, a mistress, counsels, 
and examples ; the nobility followed their prince, and 
France was the model of the English court Her 
literature and manners, the finest of the classic age, led 
the fashion. We perceive in English writings that 
French authors are their masters, and that they were 
in the hands of all well-educated peopla They con- 
sulted Bossuet, translated Comeille, imitated Moliire, 
respected Boileau. It went so far, that the greatest 
gallants of them tried to be altogether French, to mix 
some scraps of French in every phrasa '' It is as ill- 
breeding now to speak good English," says Wycherley; 
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" as to write good English, good sense, or a good hand" 
These Frenchified coxcombs ^ are compliment-mongers, 
always powdered, perfumed, '^ eminent for being bien 
garUisy They affect delicacy, they are fastidious ; they 
find Englishmen coarse, gloomy, stiff; they try to be 
giddy and thoughtless ; they giggle and prate at random, 
placing the reputation of man in the perfection of his 
wig and his bows. The theatre, which ridicules these 
imitators, is an imitator after their fashion. French 
comedy, like French politeness, becomes their model. 
They copy both, altering without equalling them ; for 
monarchical and classic France is amongst all nations, 
the best fitted from its instincts and institutions for the 
modes of worldly life, and the works of an oratorical 
mind. England foUows it in this course, being carried 
away by the imiversal current of the age, but at a 
distance, and drawn aside by its national peculiarities. 
It is this common direction and this particular deviation 
which the society and its poetry have proclaimed, and 
which the stage and its characters wOl display. 

VI. 

Four principal writers established this comedy — ^Wy- 
cherley, Gongreve, Yanbrugh, Farquhar : ^ the first gross, 
and in the pristine irruption of vice ; the others more 
sedate, possessing more a taste for urbanity than debauch- 
ery ; yet all men of the world, and priding themselves 
on their good breeding, on passing their days at court 
or in fine company, on having the tastes and bearing of 
gentlemen. " I am not a literary man," said Congreve 

^ Ethenge*! Sir Fopling FlutUr; Wycherley'i The Omtlmtm 
s Ytam 1072 to 1726. 
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to Voltaiie, "I am a gentlemao." In fact, as Pope 
said, he lived more like a man of quality than a man 
of letters, was noted for his successes with the fair, and 
passed his latter years in the house of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. I have said that Wycherley, under 
Charles II., was one of the most fashionable courtiers. 
He served in the army for some time, as did also 
Yanbrugh and Farquhar; nothing is more gallant than 
the name of Captain which they employed, the military 
stories they brought back, and the feather they stuck 
in their hats. They all wrote comedies on the same 
worldly and classical model, made up of probable 
incidents such as we observe around us every day, of 
well-bred characters such as we commonly meet in a 
drawing-room, correct and el^ant conversations such 
as weU-bred men can carry on. This theatre, wanting 
in poetry,fancy, and adventures, imitative and discursive, 
was formed at the same time as that of Moli^re, by the 
same causes, and on his model, so that in order to 
comprehend it we must compare it with that of Moli^re. 
" Moliire belongs to no nation," said a great English 
actor (£emble) ; " one day the god of comedy, wishing 
to write, became a man, and happened to fall into 
France." I accept this saying ; but in becoming man 
he found himself, at the same time, a man of the 
seventeenth century and a Frenchman, and that is how 
he was the god of comedy. ''To amuse respectable 
people," said Moli^re, "what a strange task!" Only 
the French art of the Seventeenth century could suc- 
ceed in that ; for it consists in leading by an agreeable 
path to general notions; and the taste for these 
notions, as well as the custom of treading this path, is 
the peculiar mark of respectable people. Moli^, like 
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Racine, expands and creates. Open any one of his plays 
that comes to hand, and the first scene in it, chosen at 
random; after three replies you are carried away, or 
rather led away. The second continues the first, the 
third carries out the second, the fourth completes all ; 
a current is created which bears us on, which bears us 
away, which does not release us until it is exhausted. 
There is no check, no digression, no episodes to distract 
our attention. To prevent the lapses of an absent 
mind, a secondaiy character intervenes, a lackey, a 
lady's-maid, a wife, who, couplet by couplet, repeat in 
a different fashion the reply of the principal character, 
and by means of symmetry and contrast keep us in the 
path laid down. Arrived at the end, a second current 
seizes us and acts like the first. It is composed like 
the other, and with reference to the other. It throws it 
out by contrast, or strengthens it by resemblance. 
Here the valets repeat the dispute, then the recon- 
ciliation of their masters. In one place, Alceste, 
drawn in one direction through three pages by anger, 
is drawn in a contrary direction, and through three pages, 
by love. Further on, tradesmen, professors, relatives, 
domestics, relieve each other scene after scene, in order 
to bring out in clearer light the pretentiousness and gul- 
libility of M. Jourdain, Every scene, every act, brings 
out in greater relief, completes, or prepares another. 
Everything is united, and everything is simple ; the 
action progresses, and progresses only to carry on the- 
idea ; there is no complication, no incidents. One comic- 
event suffices for the story. A dozen conversations. 
make up the play of the Misanthrope, The same 
dtuation, five or six times renewed, is the whole of tEcoh 
dtt FemTtus. These pieces are made out of notbin{^ 
yoK n. 2d 
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They have no need of incidentSy they find ample apace 
in the compass of one room and one day, without 
suiprises, without decoration, with an anas and four 
arm-chairs. This paucity of matter throws out the 
ideas more clearly and quickly; in fSeu^ their whole 
aim is to bring those ideas prominently forward ; the 
simplicity of the subject, the progress of the action, the 
linking together of the scenes, — to this everything tends. 
At every step deamess increases^ the impression is 
deepened, vice stands out : ridicule is piled up, until, 
before so many apt and united appeals, laughter forces 
its way and breaks fortL And this laughter is not a 
mere outburst of physical amusement ; it is the judg- 
ment which incites it. The writer is a philosopher, 
who brings us into contact with a universal truth by 
a particular example. We understand through him, as 
through La Bruyire or Nicole, the force of prejudice, 
the obstinacy of conventionality, the blindness of love. 
The couplets of his dialogue, like the arguments of 
their treatises, are but the worked out proof and the 
logical justification of a preconceived conclusion. We 
philosophise with him on humanity ; we think because 
he has thought And he has only thought thus in the 
character of a Frenchman, for an audience of French 
men of the world. In him we taste a national plear 
sure. French refined and systematic intelligence^ the 
most exact in seizing on the subordination of ideas, the 
most ready in separating ideas bom matter, the moat 
fond of clear and tangible ideas, finds in him its 
nourishment and its echo. None who has sought to 
show us mankind, has led us by a straighter and 
easier mode to a more distinct and speaking portrait. 
I will addt to a more pleasing portrait^ — and this is ^km 
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main talent of comedy: it consists in keeping back what 
is hateful ; and observe that which is hateful abounds 
in the world. As soon as you will paint the world 
truly, philosophically, you meet with vice, injustice, and 
eveiywhere indignation ; amusement flees before anger 
and morality. Consider the basis of Tartuffe; an 
obscene pedant, a red-faced hypocritical wretch, who, 
palming himself off on a decent and refined family, 
tries to drive the son away, marry the daughter, 
corrupt the wife, ruin and imprison the father, and 
almost succeeds in it, not by clever plots, but by 
vulgar mummeiy, and by the coarse audacity of his 
caddish disposition. What could be more repelling? 
And how is amusement to be drawn from such a 
subject, where Beaumarchais and La Bruy^re failed?^ 
Similarly, in the Misanthrope, is not the spectacle of a 
loyally sincere and honest man, very much in love, 
whom his virtue finally overwhelms with ridicule and 
drives from society, a sad sight to see ? Rousseau was 
annoyed that it should produce laughter; and if we 
were to look upon the subject, not in Moli^re, but in 
itself, we should find enough to revolt our natural 
generosity. Recall his other plots; Georges Dandin 
mystified, Gr^ronte beaten, Amolphe duped, Harpagon 
plundered, Sganarelle married, girls seduced, louts 
thrashed, simpletons turned financiers. There are 
sorrows here, and deep ones ; many would rather weep 
than laugh at themu Amolphe, Dandin, Harpagon, 
are almost tragic characters; and when we see them 
in the world instead of the theatre, we are not disposed 
to sarcasm, but to pity. Picture to yourself the 

^ Onupkre, in La Bniyto't OaraeUreif oh. zUL <U to Moi»s 
Bigmn^ in Beanmarehaiit la Mre OoupAU, 
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origmals from whom Moli^re has taken his doctors. 
Consider this venturesome experimentalist, who, in tlie 
interest of science, tries a new saw, or inoculates a 
virus ; think of his long nights at the hospital, the wan 
patient carried on a mattress to the operating table, and 
stretching out his leg to the knife ; or again imagine the 
peasant's bed of straw in the damp cottage, where an 
old dropsical mother lies choking,^ while her children 
grudgingly count up the crowns she has already cost 
them. Tou quit such scenes deeply moved, filled 
with sympathy for human miseiy; you discover that 
life, seen near and face to face, is a mass of trivial 
harshnesses and of grievous passions ; you are tempted, 
if you wish to depict it, to enter into the mire of 
sorrows whereon Balzac and Shakspeare have built: 
you see in it no other poetiy than that audacious 
reasoning power which from such a confusion abstracts 
the master-forces, or the light of genius which flickers 
over the swarm and the falls of so many polluted and 
wounded wretches. How everything changes under 
the hand of a mercurial Frenchman ! how all this 
human ugliness is blotted out! how amusing is the 
spectacle which Moli^re has arranged for us 1 how we 
ought to thank tlie great artist for having transformed 
his subject so well ! At last we have a cheerful world, 
on canvas at least ; we could not have it otherwise, but 
this we hava How pleasant it is to foiget truth! 
what an art is that which divests us of ourselves! 
what a point of view which converts the contortions of 
suffering into funny grimaces ! Gaiety has come 
upon us, the dearest possession of a Frenchman. The 
soldiers of Villars used to dance that they might foiget 

* Coiualtatioiii of Sfluuelle in the MSdeein madgri tmL 
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they had no longer any bread. Of all French posses- 
sions, too, it is the best This gift does not destroy 
thought, but it masks it In Moli^re, truth is at the 
bottom, but concealed ; he has heard the sobs of human 
tragedy, but he prefers not to re-echo them. It is quite 
enough to feel our wounds smart ; let us not go to the 
theatre to see them again. Philosophy, while it reveals 
them, advises us not to think of them too much. Let 
us enliven our condition with the gaiety of easy conversa- 
tion and light wit, as we would the chamber of sickness. 
Let us cover Tartuffe, Harpagon, the doctors, with out- 
rageous ridicule: ridicule will make us forget their 
vices ; they will afford us amusement instead of causing 
horror. Let Alceste be grumpy and awkward. It is 
in the first place true, because our more valiant virtues 
are only the outbreaks of a temper out of harmony with 
circumstances; but, in addition, it wOl be amusing. 
His mishaps will cease to make him the martyr of 
justice ; they will only be the consequences of a cross- 
grained character. As to the mystifications of husbands, 
tutors, and fathers, I fancy that we are not to see in 
them a concerted attack on society or morality. We 
are only entertaining ourselves for one evening, nothing 
mora The syringes and thrashings, the masquerades 
and dances, prove that it is a sheer piece of buffoonery. 
Do not be a&aid that philosophy will perish in a pan- 
tomime ; it is present even in the Mariage ford, even 
in the Mizlade imaginaire. It is the mark of a French- 
man and a man of the world to clothe everything, even 
that which is serious, in laughter. When he is think- 
ing, he does not always wish to show it Li his most 
violent moments he is still the master of the house, the 
polite host; he conceals from you his thoughts or 
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his suffering. Mirabeau, when in agony, said to one 
of his friends with a smile, " Come, you who take an 
interest in plucky deaths, you shall see mine ! " The 
French talk in this style when they are depicting life ; 
no other nation knows how to philosophise smartly, and 
die with good taste. 

This is the reason why in no other nation comedy, 
while it continues comic, affords a moral; Moli^ is 
the only man who gives us models without getting 
pedantic, without trenching on the tragic, without 
growing solemn. This model is the " respectable man," 
as the phrase was, Philinte, Ariste, Clitandre, l^lraste;^ 
there is no other who can at the same time instruct and 
amuse us. His talent has reflection for its basis, but 
it is cultiyated by the world. His character has 
honesty for its basis, but it is in harmony with the 
world. You may imitate him without transgressing 
either reason or duty ; he is neither a coxcomb nor a 
roisterer. You can imitate him without neglecting 
your interests or making yourself ridiculous ; he is 
neither an ignoramus nor unmannerly. He has 
read and understands the jargon of Trissotin and 
Lycidas, but in order to pierce them through and 
through, to beat them with their own aiguments, to set 
the galleiy in a roar at their expense. He will discuss 
even morality and religion, but in a style so natural, 
with proofs so clear, with warmth so genuine, that he 
interests women, and is listened to by men of the world. 
He knows man, and reasons about him, but in such 
brief sentences, such living delineations, such pungent 
humour, that his philosophy is the best of entertain- 
ments. He is faithful to his ruined mistress, his 

^ Amongst women, ^ante, Henriette, ^lise, Uranie, Elmim^ 
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calunmiated firiend, bat gracefdlly, without fdflB. All 
Ids actions, even noble ones, have an easy way about 
them which adorns them; he does nothing without 
pleasantness. His great talent is knowledge of the 
world ; he shows it not only in the trivial circumstances 
of every-day life, but in the most passionate scenes, the 
most embarrassing positions. A noble swordsman 
wants to take Philinte, the "respectable man," as 
his second in a duel; he reflects a moment, excuses 
himself in a score of phrases, and " without playing the 
Hector," leaves the bystanders convinced that he is no 
coward. Armande insults him, then throws herself in 
his arms ; he politely averts the storm, declines the re- 
conciliation with the most loyal frankness, and without 
employing a single falsehood, leaves the spectators con- 
vinced that he is no boor. When he loves £liant6,^ 
who prefers Alceste, and whom Alceste may possibly 
many, he proposes to her with a complete delicacy and 
dignity, without lowering himself, without recrimina- 
tion, without wronging himself or his friend. When 
Oronte reads hiin a sonnet, he does not assimie in the 
fop a nature which he has not, but praises the conven- 
tional verses in conventional language, and is not so 
dmnsy as to display a poetical judgment which would 
be out of place. He takes at once his tone from the 
circumstances; he perceives instantly what he must 
say and what be silent about, in what d^ree and in 
what gradations, what exact expedient will reconcile 
truth and conventional propriety, how far he ought to 
go or where to take his stand, what fiednt line separates 
deooram from flattery, truth from awkwardness. On 

> Compare the Admirable tact and ooolneas of tliante, Henriette, 
•adElmire. 
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this narrow path he proceeds free from embarrassment 
or mistakes^ never put out of his way by the shocks or 
changes of circumstance, never allowing the calm smile 
of politeness to quit his lips, never omitting to receive 
with a laugh of good humour the nonsense of his 
neighbour. This cleverness, entirely French, reconciles 
in him fundamental honesty and worldly breeding; 
without it, he would be altogether on the one side or 
the other. In this way comedy finds its hero half-way 
between the rawi and the preacher. 

Such a theatre depicts a race and an age. This 
mixture of solidity and elegance belongs to the seven- 
teenth century, and belongs to France. The world does 
not deprave, it develops Frenchmen ; it polished then 
not only their manners and their homes, but also their 
sentiments and ideas. Conversation provoked thought ; 
it was no mere talk, but an inquiry ; with the exchange 
of news, it called forth the interchange of reflections. 
Theology and philosophy entered into it ; morals, and 
the observation of the heart, formed its daily pabu- 
lum. Science kept up its vitality, and lost only its 
aridity. Pleasantness cloaked reason, but did not 
smother it. Frenchmen never think better than in 
society ; the play of features excites them ; their ready 
ideas flash into lightning, in their shock with the ideas 
of others. The varied current of conversation suits 
their fits and starts; the frequent change of subject 
fosters their invention ; the pungency of piquant 
speeches reduces truth to small but precious coin, suit- 
able to the lightness of their hands. And the heart is 
no more tainted by it than the intelligence. The French- 
man is of a sober temperament, witti little taste for the 
brutishness of the drunkard, for violent joviality, for the 
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riot of loose suppers ; he is moreover gentle, obligmg, 
always ready to please ; in order to set him at ease he 
needs that flow of goodwill and el^anoe which poUte 
society creates and cherishes. And in accordance there- 
with, he shapes his temperate and amiable inclinations 
into maxims ; it is a point of honour with him to be ser- 
viceable and refined. Such is the gentleman, the product 
of society in a sociable race. It was not so with the 
English. Their ideas do not spring up in chance con- 
versation, but by the concentration of solitary thought; 
this is the reason why ideas were then wanting, llieir 
gentlemanly feelings are not the fruit of sociable in- 
stincts, but of personal reflection ; that is why gentle- 
manly feelings were then at a discount The brutish 
foundation remained; the outside alone was smootL 
Manners were gentle, sentiments harsh; speech was 
studied, ideas frivolous. Thought and refinement of soul 
were rare, talent and fluent wit abundant There was 
politeness of manner, not of heart ; they had only the 
set rules and the conventionalities of life, its giddiness 
and heedlessness. 

vn. 

The "Rngliflh comedy-writers paint these vices, and 
possess them. Their talent and their stage are tainted 
by them. Art and philosophy are absent The authors 
do not advance upon a general idea, and they do not 
proceed by the most direct method. They put together 
ill, and are embarrassed by materials. Their pieces 
have generally two intermingled plots, manifestly dis- 
tinct,^ combined in order to multiply incidents, and 

^ Dryden boasts of this. With him, we always find a o o mpto t s 
MBsdy f^toBfUj amalgamated with a complete tragedy. 
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because the pnblic demands a multitude of chaiactexB 
and facts. A strong current of boisterous action is 
necessary to stir up their dense appreciation ; they do 
as the Bomans did, who packed several Greek plays 
into ona They grew tired of the French simplicity of 
action, because they had not the French refined taste. 
The two series of actions mingle and jostle one with 
another. We cannot see where we are going ; eveiy 
moment we are turned out of our path The scenes 
are ill connected ; they change twenty times from place 
to place. When one scene begins to develop itself, a 
deluge of incidents interrupts. An irrelevant dialogue 
drags on between the incidents, suggesting a book with 
the notes introduced promiscuously into the text There 
is no plan carefully conceived and rigorously carried 
out ; they took, as it were, a plan, and wrote out the 
scenes one after another, pretty much as they came 
into their head. Probability is not well cared for. 
There are poorly arranged disguises, ill simulated folly, 
mock marriages, and attacks by robbers worthy of the 
comic opera. In order to obtain a sequence of ideas 
and probability, we must set out from some general idea. 
The conception of avarice, hypocrisy, the education of 
women, ill-assorted marriages, arranges and binds to- 
gether by its individual power incidents which are to 
reveal it But in the English comedy we look in 
vain for such a conception. Congreve, Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh, are only men of wit, not thinkers. They 
skim the surface of things, but do not penetrate. They 
play with their characters. They aim at success, at 
amusement They sketch caricatures, they spin out in 
lively fashion a vain and bantering conversation ; they 
make answers dash with one another, fling forth pazar 
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dozes ; their nimble fingers manipulate and juggle with 
the incidents in a hundred ingenious and unlooked-for 
ways. They have animation, they abound in gesture 
and repartee ; the constant bustle of the stage and its 
lively spirit surround them with continual excitement. 
But the pleasure is only skin-deep; we have seen 
nothing of the eternal foundation and the real nature 
of mankind ; we carry no thought away ; we have passed 
an hour, and that is all; the amusement teaches us 
nothing, and serves only to fill up the evenings of 
coquettes and coxcombs. 

Moreover, this pleasure is not real; it has no re- 
semblance to the hearty laughter of Moli^re. In EngUsh 
comedy there is always an imdercurrent of tartness. 
We haye seen this, and more, in Wycherley ; the others, 
though less cruel, joke sourly. Their characters in a 
joke say harsh things to one another; they amuse 
themselves by hurting each other; a Frenchman is 
pained to hear this interchange of mock politeness ; he 
does not go to blows by way of fun. Their dialogue 
turns natimdly to virulent satire ; instead of covering 
vice, it makes it prominent; instead of making it 
ridiculous, it makes it odious : 

** Clarissa, Prithee, tell me how you have passed the night 1 . . 

AramirUa. Why, I have been studying all the ways my 
brain could produce to plague my husband. 

CI. No wonder indeed you look so fresh this morning, 
after the satisfiGUstion of such pleasing ideas all night" ^ 

These women are really wicked, and that too openly. 
Throughout vice is crude, pushed to extremes, served up 
with material adjuncts. Lady Fidget says : " Our virtue 

1 Yanbmgh, Confederaqf, u. 1. 
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is like the statesman's religion, the quakei^s woid, 
gamestei^s oath, and the great man's honour ; but 
cheat those that trust us."^ Or again : " If youll c 
suit the widows of this town/' says a yoimg lady ^ 
does not wish to many again, " they'll tell you, ; 
should never take a lease of a house you can hire fc 
quarter's warning." * Or again : " My heart cut a ca 
up to my mouth," says a young heir, '' when I he 
my father was shot through the head."' The gentlei 
collar each other on the stage, treat the ladies roug 
before spectators, contrive an adultery not far ofiTbetw 
the wings. Base or ferocious parts abound. Tl 
are furies like Mrs. Loveit and Lady Touchwood. Tl 
are swine like parson Bull and the go-between Cou{ 
Lady Touchwood wants to stab her lover on the sta 
Coupler, on the stage, uses gestures which recall 
court of Henry III. of Franca Wretches like Fai 
and Maskwell are unmitigated scoundrels, and tl 
hatefulness is not even cloaked by the grotesque. E 
honest women like Silvia and Mrs. Sullen are plun 
into the most shocking situations. Nothing shocked 
English pubUc of those days ; they had no real edi 
tion, but only its varnish. 

There is a forced connection between the mind c 
writer, the world which surrounds him, and the d 
acters which he produces; for it is from this w< 
that he draws the materials out of which he comp< 
them. The sentiments which he contemplates in od 

* Wycherley, I%« Country Wife, v. 4. 

* Vanbnigh, Belapae, iL end. ' IHcL 

* She 8ays to Maskwell, her lorer : " Toa want bat leisax 
invent fresh falsehood, and soothe me to a fond belief of all 
fictions ; but I will stab the lie that's fonning in yoor heart, and 
a sin, in pity to your souL" — Congreve, Double Dealer^ v. 17. 
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and feels himself axe gradually arranged into characters ; 
he can only invent after his given model and his 
acquired experience ; and his characters only manifest 
what he is, or abridge what he has seen. Two features 
are prominent in this world ; they are prominent also on 
this staga All the successful characters can be reduced 
to two classes — natural beings on the one part, and 
artificial on the other ; the first with the coarseness and 
shamelessness of their primitive inclinations, the second 
with the fhvoUties and vices of worldly habits : the first 
uncultivated, their simplicity revealing nothing but their 
innate baseness ; the second cultivated, their refinement 
instilling into them nothing but a new corruption. 
And the talent of the writers is suited to the painting 
of these two groups : they possess the grand English 
&culty, which is the knowledge of exact detail and 
real sentiments ; they see gestures, surroundings, dresses ; 
they hear the sounds of- voices, and they have the 
courage to exhibit them ; they have inherited, very 
little, and at a great distance, and in spite of themselves, 
still they have inherited from Shakspeare ; they mani- 
pulate freely, and without any softening, the coarse 
harsh red colour which alone can bring out the figures 
of their brutes. On the other hand, they have animation 
and a good style ; they can express the thoughtless 
chatter, the frolicsome afiectations, the inexhaustible and 
capricious abundance of drawing-room stupidities ; they 
have as much liveliness as the maddest, and at the same 
time they speak as well as the best instructed ; they 
can give the model of witty conversation ; they have 
lightness of touch, brilliancy, and also facility, exactness, 
without which you cannot draw the portrait of a man 
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of the world. They find naturally on their palette the 
strong colours which suit their barbarians, and the 
pretty tints which suit their exquisites. 

VIII. 

First there is the blockhead. Squire Sullen, a low kind 
of sot, of whom his wife speaks in this fashion : " Aitex 
his man and he had rolled about the room, like sick 
passengers in a storm, he comes flounce into bed, dead 
as a salmon into a fishmonger's basket ; his feet cold 
as ice, his breath hot as a furnace, and his hands and 
his face as greasy as his flannel nightcap. matrimony ! 
He tosses up the clothes with a barbarous swing over 
his shoulders, disorders the whole economy of my bed, 
leaves me half naked, and my whole nighf s comfort is 
the tuneable serenade of that wakeful nightingale, lus 
nose I"^ Sir John Brute says : " What the plague did 
I marry her (his wife) for ? I knew she did not like 
me; if she had, she would have lain with me."^ He 
turns his drawing-room into a stable, smokes it foul to 
drive the women away, throws his pipe at their heads, 
drinks, swears, and curses. Coarse words and oaths 
flow through his conversation like filth through a gutter. 
He gets drunk at the tavern, and howls out, " Damn 
morality ! and damn the watch ! and let the constable 
be married."' He cries out that he is a firee-bom 
Englishman ; he wants to go out and break everything. 
He leaves the inn with other besotted scamps, and at- 
tacks the women in the street He robs a tailor who 
was canyiDg a doctor's gown, puts it on, thrashes the 
guard. He is seized and taken by the constable ; on 

^ Tuquhar, Ths Beaiux Stmtagmn^ iL 1. 
• Yanbnigh, Provoked Wift, y. S. > /M. ilL 2l 
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the road he breaks out into abuse, and ends by propos- 
ing to him, amid the hiccups and stupid reiterations of 
a drunken man, to go and find out somewhere a bottle and 
a girL He returns home at last, covered with blood and 
mud, growling like a dog, with red swollen eyes, calling 
his wife a slut and a liar. He goes to her, forcibly 
embraces her, and as she turns away, cries, " I see it 
goes damnably against your stomach — and therefore — 
kiss me again. {Kisses and ttmbles her,) So, now you 
being as dirty and as nasty as myself, we may go pig 
together/'^ He wants to get a cup of cold tea out of 
the closet, kicks open the door, and discovers his wife's 
and niece's gallants. He storms, raves madly with his 
clammy tongue, then suddenly falls asleep. His valet 
comes and takes the insensible burden on his shouldera' 
It is the portrait of a mere animal, and I fancy it is 
not a nice one. 

That is the husband ; let us look at the father. Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsey, a country gentleman, el^ant, if any 
of them were. Tom Fashion knocks at the door of the 
mansion, which looks like ''Noah's ark," and where they 
receive people as in a besi^ed city. A servant appears 
at a window with a blunderbuss in his hand, who is at 
last with great difi&culty persuaded that he ought to let 
his master know that somebody wishes to see him. 
^ Ralph, go thy weas, and ask Sir Tunbelly if he pleases 
to be waited upon. And dost hear ? call to nurse that 
she may lock up Miss Hoyden before the geaf s open." ' 
Please to observe that in this house they keep a 

> YwBLhnf^ Frmaoktd Wifk, t. S. 

* The ndet Rasor says to his mastsr : " Comft to your kamal, yoa 
euekoldy dmnken sot yoiL" — Ibid, 

* Ysnbrugh'a Bdapat^ iu. 3. 
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watch over the girls. Sir Tunbelly comes up with his 
people, armed with guns, pitchforks, scythes, and clubs, 
in no amiable mood, and wants to know the name of 
his visitor. " Till I know your name, I shall not ask 
you to come into my house ; and when I know your 
name — ^'tis six to four I don't ask you neither."^ He 
is like a watchdog growling and looking at the calves 
of an intruder. But he presently leams that this 
intruder is his future son-in-law; he utters some 
exclamations, and makes his excuses. " Cod's my life ! 
I ask your lordship's pardon ten thousand times. {To 
a servant.) Here, run in a-doors quickly. Get a 
Scotch-coal fire in the great parlour ; set all the Turkey- 
work chairs in their places ; get the great brass candle- 
sticks out, and be sure stick the sockets full of laurel 
Run ! . . . And do you hear, run away to nurse, bid 
her let Miss Hoyden loose again, and if it was not 
shifting-day, let her put on a clean tucker, qxdck ! " * The 
pretended son-in-law wants to marry Hoyden straight 
o& ''Not so soon neither! thafs shooting my girl 
before you bid her stand. . . . Besides, my wench's 
wedding-gown is not come home yet"^ The other 
suggests that a speedy marriage will save money. 
Spare money ? says the father, " Udswoons, Fll give my 
wench a wedding dinner, though I go to grass with the 
king of Assyria foi^t . . . Ah! poor girl, shell be 
scared out of her wits on her wedding-night; for, 
honestly speaking, she does not know a man from a 
woman but by his beard and his breeches." ^ Foppiiig- 
ton, the real son-in-law, arrives. Sir Tunbelly, takitig 
him for an impostor, calls him a dog ; Hoyden proposeB 

I y«ii1iragh't J2e2apM, iiL a. * /ML 

> MtL m. 6. « /ML 
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to drag him in the horse-pond; they bind him hand 
and foot> and throst him into the dog-kennel; Sir 
Tunbelly puts his fist under his nose, and threatens to 
knock his teeth down his throat Afterwards, having 
discovered the impostor, he says, " My lord, will you 
cut his throat? or shall I? . . . Here, give me my 
dog-whip. . . . Here, here, here, let me beat out his 
brains, and that will decide alL" He raves, and 
wants to fall upon Tom Fashion with his fists. Such 
is the country gentleman, of high birth and a farmer, 
boxer and drinker, brawler and beast There steams 
up from all these scenes a smell of cooking, the noise of 
riot, the odour of a dunghill. 

like father like child. What a candid creature is 
Miss Hoyden I She grumbles to herself, " It's weU I 
have a husband arcoming, or, ecod, I'd many the baker ; 
I would so 1 Nobody can knock at the gate, but pre- 
sently I must be locked up; and here's the yoimg 
greyhound bitch can run loose about the house all the 
day long, she can ; 'tis very well" * When the nurse 
teUs her her future husband has arrived, she leaps for 
joy, and kisses the old woman. " Lord ! I'll go put 
on my laced smock, though Fm whipped till the blood 
run down my heels fof t" ' Tom comes himself, and 
asks her if she will be his wife. " Sir, I never disobey 
my father in anything but eating of green gooseberries." 
But your father wants to wait ..." a whole week." 
''A weekl — ^Why I shall be an old woman by that 
time."^ I cannot give all her answers. There is 
the spirit of a goat behind her kitchen-talk. She 
marries Tom secretly on the spot, and the chaplain 

> YanbnigVt BOapBe, y. 6. ' IM, m. 4. 

' mi. « IML iT. 1. 
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wishes them many children. " Ecod/' she says, " wiUi 
all my heart ! the more the merrier, I say ; ha ! nurse T^ 
But Lord Foppington, her real intended, tarns up, and 
Tom makes off. Listantly her plan is formed. She 
bids the nurse and chaplain hold their tongues. '* If 
you two will be sure to hold your tongues, and not say 
a word of what's past, I'll e'en marry this lord too." 
" What," says nurse, " two husbands, my dear ? " 
" Why, you had three, good nurse, you may hold your 
tongua" ^ She nevertheless takes a dislike to the lord, 
and very soon ; he is not well made, he hardly gives her 
any pocket-money ; she hesitates between the two. '' If 
I leave my lord, I must leave my lady too ; and when I 
rattle about the streets in my coach, theyH only say. 
There goes mistress — ^mistress — ^mistress what? What's 
this man's name I have married, nurse?" ''Squire 
Fashion." " Squire Fashion is it ? — ^Well, 'Squire, thaf s 
better than nothing.' . . . Love him ! why do you think 
I love him, nurse ? ecod, I would not care if he were 
hanged, so I were but once married to him ! — ^No— 
that which pleases me, is to think what work FU make 
when I get to London ; for when I am a wife and a 
lady both, nurse, ecod, FU flaimt it with the best of 
'em." ^ But she is cautious all the sama She knows 
that her father has his dog^s whip handy, and that he 

1 Vanbnigh's Rtla^pae, iv. 4. The chartcter of the narae is ezoeUent 
Tom Fashion thanks her for the training she has giren Hoyden : " Alas, 
all I can boast of is, I gave her pore good milk, and so yonr honoor 
would hare said* an you had seen how the poor thing socked it — ^Kh I 
Qod's blessing on the sweet face on*t I how it used to hang at this poor 
teat, and suck and squeeze, and kick and sprawl it would, till tha 
belly on't was so full, it would drop off like a leech." This is good, 
«f«n after Juliet* s nurse in Shakspeare. 

>/M.iy. 6. '/MLt. 6. ^iMLir. L 
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will give her a good shake. *' But, d'je hear ? ** she 
says to the nuise. ''Pray take care of one thing: 
when the business comes to break out, be sure you get 
between me and my father, for you know his tricks : 
hell knock me down."^ Here is your true moral 
ascendency. For such a character, there is no other, 
and Sir Tunbelly does well to keep her tied up, and to 
let her taste a discipline of daily stripes.^ 

IX. 

Let us accompany this modest character to town, 
and place her with her equals in fine society. All 
these artless ladies do wonders there, both in the way 
of actions and maxims. Wycherley's CouTUry Wife 
gives us the tone. When one of them happens to be 
partly honest,' she has the manners and the boldness 
of a hussar in petticoats. Others seem bom with the 
souls of courtesans and procuresses. '' If I marry my 
lord Aimwell," says Dorinda, " there will be title, place, 
and precedence, the Park, the play, and the drawing- 
room, splendour, equipage, noise, and flambeaux. — ^Hey, 
my lady Aimwell's servaats there 1 Lights, lights to 
the stairs ! My lady Aimwell's coach put forward! Stand 
by, make room for her ladyship 1 — ^Are not these things 
moving ? " ^ She is candid, and so are others — Corinna, 
Miss Betty, Belinda, for example Belinda says to her 
aunt, whose virtue is tottering: ''The sooner you 

1 Vanbrn^'t Bdapm^ ▼. 6. 

* See alio the character of a young atapid blockhead, Sqnlra 
Humphrey. (Vanbm^'a Jowrmsy to London). He haa only a riB|^ 
idea, to be alwaya eating. 

> Wycherley'a Hippolita ; Faiquhar'a SilTia. 

« Farquhar's Bmux Straiagom^ it. L 
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capitulate the better.*'^ Further on, when she has 
decided to many Heart&ee, to save her aunt who is 
compronused, she makes a confession of fidth which 
promises well for the future of her new spouse ; " Were't 
not for your affair in the balance, I should go near to 
pick up some odious man of quality yet, and only 
take poor Heart&ee for a gallant"* lliese yoimg ladies 
are clever, and in all cases apt to follow good instruction. 
Listen to Miss Prue : " Look you here, madam, then, 
what Mr. Tattle has given me. — Look you here, cousin, 
here's a snuff-box : nay, there's snuff in't ; — ^here, will 
you have any? — Oh, good ! how sweet it is ! — ^Mr. Tattle 
is all over sweet ; his peruke is sweet, and his gloves 
are sweet, and his handkerchief is sweet, pure sweet, 
sweeter than roses. — Smell him, mother, madam, I 
mean. — ^He gave me this ring for a kiss. . . . Smell, 
cousin; he says, hell give me something that will 
make my smocks smell this way. Is not it pure ? — 
If s better than lavender, mun. — Fm resolved I won't 
let nurse put any more lavender among my smocks — 
ha, cousin ? " ' It is the silly chatter of a young magpie, 
who flies for the first tima Tattle, alone with her, 
tells her he is going to make love : 

** M%s$ Prue. Well; and how will you make love to met 
oome, I long to have you begin. Must I make love too t you 
must tell me how. 

TattU, You must let me speak, miss, you must not speak 
first ; I must ask you questions, and you must answer. 

Mia P, What, is it like the catechiam t — oome thsDy ask me. 

T. D'ye think you can love me t 

Mia P. Yes. 

I Yinlaragh's Provoked fFift, iiL 8. > Ml v. % 

* Ooogreve's Low for Lem, iL IOl 
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T. Pooh ! poz ! you muat not say yes already ; I shan't 
a fiffthing for you then in a twinkling. 

Misi P, What must I say then? 

T, Why, you must say no, or you belieye not, or you can't 
telL 

Miu P. Wliy, must I tell a He then 1 

T. Yes, if you'd be well-bred ; — all well-bred persons lie. — 
Besides, you are a woman, you must never speak what yoa 
think : your words must oontrsdict your thoughts ; but your 
actions may contradict your words. So, when I ask you, if 
you can love me, you must say no, but you must love me toa 
K I tell you you are handsome, you must deny it, and say I 
flatter you. But you must think yourself more charming than 
I speak you: and like me, for the beauty which I say you 
have, as much as if I had it myself. If I ask you to kiss me^ 
you must be angiy, but you must not refuse ma . . . 

Miss P. Lord, I swear this is pure ! — I like it better than 
our old-fashioned country way of speaking one's mind; — and 
must not 3rou lie too 1 

T. Hum ! — ^Yes ; but 3rou must believe I speak truth. 

Miu P. G^emini 1 well, I always had a great mind to tell 
lies ; but they frighted me, and said it was a sin. 

T. Well, my pretty creature ; will you make me happy bj 
giving me a kiss ? 

Miu P. No, indeed; Fm angry at you. (Bum and hUtu 
Mm,) 

T, Hold, hold, that's pretty well ; — ^but you should not have 
given it me, but have suffered me to have taken it 

Miu P. Well, we'U do it again. 

T. With all my heart. Now, then, my little angel {KUm 
hm.) 

Miu P. Pish ! 

T. That's ri^^t — again, my ohanner ! (Ki$m agakk) 

Miu P. Off I nay, now I oant abide yoo. 
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T. Admirable ! that wm m weU as if you had been born 
and bred in Covent Garden." ^ 

She makes such rapid progress, that we must stop 
the quotation forthwith. And mark, what is bred in 
the bone will come out in the flesh. All these charm- 
ing characters soon employ the language of kitchen- 
maids. When Ben, the dolt of a sailor, wants to make 
love to Miss Piue, she sends him off with a flea in his 
ear, raves, lets loose a string of cries and coarse expres- 
sions, calls him a " great sea-calf." " What does father 
mean," he says, " to leave me alone, as soon as I come 
home, with such a dirty dowdy? Sea-calf 1 I an't 
calf enough to lick your chalked face, you cheese-curd, 
you." Moved by these amenities, she breaks out into 
a rage, weeps, calls him a "stinldng tar-barreL"^ 
People come and put a stop to this first essay at 
gallantry. She fires up, declares she will marry 
Tattle, or the butler, if she cannot get a better man. 
Her father says, " Hussy, you shall have a rod." She 
answers, " A fiddle of a rod 1 I'll have a husband : and 
if you won't get me one, I'll get one for myself. TU 
many our Bobin the butler."^ Here are pretty and 
prancing mares if you like; but decidedly, in these 

^ Oongreye's Lov$/ar Low, ii 11. 

' **Mitt iViM. Well, and there's a handeome gentleman, and a fine 
gentleman, and a sweet gentleman, that was here, that loYes me, and 
I loTe him ; and if he sees you speak to me any more, he'll thrash 
yoor jacket for yon, he will ; yon great sea-calf. 

SmL What 1 do yon mean that fair-weather spark that was here 
jnst now ! Will he thrash my jacket f Let'n, let'n, lef n — bnt an he 
oomes near me, mayhap I may give him a salt-eel for^s snpper, for all 
that What does father mean, to leave me alone, as soon as I come 
home, with snoh a dirty dowdy f Sea-calf! I an't calf enon^ to lick 
yoor chalked face, yon cheese-cnrd ymL^—JHd, iiL 7. 
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authors' hands, the natural man becomes nothing but a 
waif from the stable or the kenneL 

WUl you be better pleased by the educated man ? 
The worldly life which they depict is a regular cami- 
Tal, and the heads of their heroines are full of wild 
imaginations and imchecked gossip. Tou may see in 
Gongreve how they chatter, with what a flow of words 
and affectations, with what a shrill and modulated voice, 
with what gestures, what twisting of arms and neck, 
what looks raised to heaven, what genteel airs, what 
grimaces. Lady Wishfort speaks : 

'' But art thou sure Sir Rowland will not fail to come 1 or 
will he not fail when he does oome ? Will he be importunate, 
Foible, and push? For if he should not be importunate, I 
shall never break decorums : — I shall die with confusion, if I 
am forced to advance. — Oh no, I can never advance ! — I shall 
swoon, if he should expect advances. No, I hope Sir Rowland 
is better bred than to put a lady to the necessity of breaking 
her forms. I won't be too coy neither — I won't give him 
despair — but a little disdain is not amiss; a little scorn is 
alluring. 

FoibU. A little scorn becomes your ladyship. 

Lady Wuhfort, Yes, but tenderness bebomes me best — a sort 
of dyingness — jom see that picture has a sort of a — ^ha, Foible ! 
a Bwimmingness in the eye — ^yes, I'll look so — my niece affects 
it ; but she wants features. Is Sir Rowland handsome ? Let 
my toilet be removed — Fll dress above. Ill receive Sir 
Rowland here. Is he handsome ) Don't answer me. I won't 
know : Fll be surprised, 111 be taken by surprise.^ . . . And 
how do I look, Foible ? 

F. Most killing well madam. 

Ledy W. Well, and how shall I receive himi in what 
flgore shall I give his heart the ficst impression t . . Shall I 

^ Congreve, Tlu Way ofthB World, iiL 6. 
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sit T— no, I won't dt— FU walk— ay, FU walk from the door 
upon his entrance ; and then turn full upon him — no, that will 
be too sudden. Ill lie — ay, FU lie down — FU receive him in 
my little dretsing-room ; there's a couch — ^yes, yee, FU give the 
fint impression on a coach. I won't lie neither ; but loll and 
lean upon one elbow : with one foot a little dangling off; jog- 
ging in a thoughtful way — yea — and then as soon as he 
appears, start, ay, start, and be surprised, and rise to meet 
him in a pretty disorder." ^ 

These hesitations of a finished coquette become still 
more vehement at the critical moment Lady Plyant 
thinks herself beloved by Mellefont^ who does not love 
her at aU, and tries in vain to undeceive her. 

'' MeUefofU. For heaven's sake, madam. 

Lady Plyant, 0, name it no more ! — Bless me, how can 
you talk of heaven ! and have so much wickedness in your 
heart 1 May be you don't think it a sin. — ^They say some 
of you gentlemen don't think it a sin. — May be it is no sin to 
them that don't think it so ; indeed, if I did not thiok it a sin 
— ^but still my honour, if it were no sin. — But then, to many 
my daughter, for the oonveniency of frequent opportunities. 111 
never consent to that ; as sure as can be III break the match. 

Mel. Death and amazement — Madam, upon my knees. 

Lady P. Nay, nay, rise up ; come, you shall see my good 
nature. I know love is powerful, and nobody can help his 
passion : 'tis not your fault ; nor I swear it is not mine. How 
can I help it, if I have charmsl and how can you help it if 
you are made a captive) I swear it is pity it should be a 
fault But my honour, — well, but your honour too — ^but the 
sin ! — well, but the necessity — Lord, here is somebody com- 
ing, I dare not stay. Well, you must consider of your crime ; 
and strive as much as can be against it, — strive, be sure— bat 

^ Oongreve, TTu fFay of the IFerld, iv. 
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don't be meUncholiCy don't despair. — Bat neyer think that IH 
g;nnt yon anything ; Lord, no. — But be sure you lay aside 
all thoughts of the marriage : for though I know you don't love 
Cynthia, only as a blind to your passion for me, yet it will 
make me jealous. — Lord, what did I say t jealous ! no, no ; 
I can't be jealous, for I must not love you — ^therefore don't 
hoipey — ^but don't despair neither. — 0, th^re coming ! I must 
fly."! 

She escapes and we will not follow her. 

This giddiness, this volubility, this pretty corraption, 
these reckless and affected airs, are collected in the 
most brilliant, the most worldly portrait of the stage we 
are discussing, that of Mrs. Millamant, " a fine lady," 
as the Dramatis Personae say.' She enters, " with her 
fan spread and her streamers out," dragging a train of 
furbelows and ribbons, passing through a crowd of 
laced and bedizened fops, in splendid perukes, who 
flutter about her path, haughty and wanton, witty and 
scornful, toying with gallantries, petulant, with a horror 
of every grave word and all nobility of action, falling 
in only with change and pleasure. She laughs at the 
sermons of Mirabell, her suitor: "Sententious Mirar 
bell ! — Prithee don't look with that violent and inflex- 
ible wise face, like Solomon at the dividing of the child 
in an old tapestry-hanging.' . . . Ha 1 ha I ha I — ^par^ 
don me, dear creature, though I grant you 'tis a little 
barbarous, ha I hal hal"^ 

She breaks out into laughter, then gets into a rage, 
then banters, then sings, then msJces faces, and 
changes at every motion while we look at her. It 
is a regular whirlpool ; all turns round in her brain as 

^ Congrere, The DimbU-dealer, ii 6. 
• Coagnit, Th4 fFay of th€ World. * iKd iL 0. «iKdLilLll. 
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in a clock when tihe mainspring is broken. Nothing 
can be prettier than her fashion of entering on matri- 
mony: 

*'MiUamant. Ah! Fll ney ermarry unleBs I am first made bqtb 
of my will and pleamire ! ... My dear liberty, shall I leave theet 
my Dsdibfiil solitode, my darling contemplation, most I bid yon 
then adieu t Ay — ^h — adieu — my morning thoughts, agreeable 
wakings, indolent slumbers, all ye (2oucet«r« ye $ommeiU du matin 
adieu 1 — I can't do it; 'tis more than impossible — ^positively, 
Mirabell, 111 lie a-bed in a morning as long as I please. 

MirabelL Then 111 get up in a morning as early as I 
please. 

MiU. Ah ! idle creature, get up when you will — and d'ye 
hear, I won't be called names after I'm married ; positiyely I 
won't be called names. 

Mir, Names! 

Mill. Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewd, love, sweet 
heart, and the rest of that nauseous cant, in which men and 
their wives are so fukomely £uniliar — ^I shall never bear that — 
good Mirahell, don't let us be fiimiliar or fond, nor kiss before 
folks, like my Lady Fadler, and Sir Francis. . . . Let us never 
visit together, nor go to a play together ; but let us be very 
strange and well-bred : let us be as strange as if we had heen 
married a great while; and as well bred as if we were not 
married at all . . . 

Mir. Shall I kiss your hand upon the contract 1 ^ 

AfiZZ. FainaU,whatshallIdot shaU I havehknt I think 
I must have him. 

FainaU. Ay, ay, take him. What should you dol 

Mill WeU then— m take my death I'm in a horrid fright— 
Famall, I shall never say it — ^well — I think — Fll endure you. 

Fain. ly! fyl have him, have him, and tell him so in 
plain terms : for I am sure 3rou have a mind to hinu 

1 Gongreye, The Way of the Worlds It. 6. 
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MUL Are yoal I think I have — and the horrid man 
koks aa if he thought so too— well, you ridiculoua thing you, 
m have you — I Von't be kissed, nor I won't be thanked — here 
kiss my hand though. — So, hold your tongue now, don't say a 
word."! 

The agreement is completa I should like to see one 
more article to it — a divorce "a mensd et thoro : " this 
would be the genuine marriage of the worldlings, that 
is a decent divorca And I am sure that in two years 
Mirabell and Millamant will come to this. Hither 
tends the whole of this theatre ; for, with regard to the 
women, but particularly with regard to the married 
women, I have only presented their most amiable 
aspects. Deeper down it is all gloomy, bitter, above aU, 
pernicious. It represents a household as a prison, 
marriage as a warfare, woman as a rebel, adultery as 
Hie result looked for, irregularity as a right, extravagance 
as pleasure.' A woman of fashion goes to bed in the 

^ Congreye, The Way o/ihe World, iv. 6. 

' ** Amanda. How did y<m live together? Berinihia, like 
man and wife, asunder. — He loved the country, I the town. He hawks 
and hounda, I coaches and equipage. He eating and drinking, I card- 
ing and playing. He the sound of a horn, I the squeak of a fiddle. 
We were dull company at table, worse a-bed. Whenever we met, we 
gave one another the spleen ; and never agreed but once, which was 
about lying alone.'* — Yanbrugh, Bdapae, Act ii cut fin. 

Compare Yanbrugh, A Journey to London, Barely has the repul- 
avsneas and corruption of the brutish or worldly nature been more 
vividly displayed. Little Betty and her brother. Squire Humphry, 
deserve hanging. 

Again. ** Mrs. Foresighi. Do yon think any woman honest? 
SetmdaL Yes, several very honest ; they'll cheat a little at cards, 
aometimea ; but that's nothing. Mrs, F. Pshaw 1 but virtuous, I 
mean. S. Yea, faith ; I believe some women are virtuous too ; but 
'tis as I believe some men are valiant, through fear. For why ahould 
a man court danger or a woman shun pleasure ?''—Oongreve, Unefor 
X0«s,iiLli. 
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moming, rises at mid-day, curses her husband, listens 
to obscenities, frequents balls, haunts the plays, ruins 
reputations, turns her home into a gambling-house^ 
borrows money, allures men, associates her honour and 
fortune with debts and assignations. "We are as 
wicked (as men)," says Lady Brute, '' but our vices lie 
another way. Men have more courage than we, so they 
commit more bold impudent sins. They quarrel, fight, 
swear, drink, blaspheme, and the like ; whereas we be- 
ing cowards, only backbite, teU lies, cheat at cards, and 
so fortL" ^ An admirable resum^, in which the gentlemen 
are included and the ladies too I The world has done 
nothing but provide them with correct phrases and 
elegant dresses. In Congreve especially they talk in the 
best style; above all they know how to hand ladies 
about and entertain them with news ; they are expert 
in the fence of retorts and replies ; they are never out 
of countenance, find means to make the most ticklish 
notions understood ; they discuss very well, speak excel- 
lently, make their bow still better ; but to sum up, they 
are blackguards, systematical epicureans, professed sedu- 
cers. They set forth immorality in maxims, and reason 
out their vice. " Give me," says one, " a man that keeps 
his five senses keen and bright as his sword, that has 
'em always drawn out in their just order and strength, 
with his reason, as commander at the head of 'em, Uiat 
detaches 'em by turns upon whatever party of pleasure 
agreeably offers, and commands 'em to retreat upon the 
least appearance of disadvantage or danger. ... I love 
a fine house, but let another keep it; and just so I 

^ Vanbrog^ Proffoked fFife, t. 2. Compiffe also in this piece the 
oherecter of Mademoiaelle, the French chuubermud. Thef re] 
Ftench vice as even more thimeleM then Engliih Tioe. 
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love a fine woman.** ^ One deliberately seduces his 
friend's wife ; another under a false name gets possession 
of his brother^s intended. A third hires false witnesses 
to secure a dowry. I must ask the reader to consult 
for himself the fine stratagems of Worthy, Mirabell, and 
others. They are coldblooded rascals who foige, commit 
adulteiy, swindle, as if they had done nothing else aU 
their lives. They are represented here as men of 
fashion ; they are theatrical lovers, heroes, and as such 
they manage to get hold of an heiress. We must go to 
liirabell for an example of this medley of corruption 
and elegance. Mrs. Fainall, his former mistress, married 
by him to a common Mend, a miserable wretch, com- 
plains to him of this hateful marriaga He appeases 
her, gives her advice, shows her the precise mode, the 
true expedient for setting things on a comfortable 
footing. " Tou should have just so much disgust for 
your husband, as may be sufficient to make you relish 
your lover." She cries iq despair, " Why did you make 
me marry this man?" He smiles calmly, "Why do 
we daily commit disagreeable and dangerous actions ? 
to save that idol, reputation." How tender is this 
argument ! How can a man better console a woman 
whom he has plunged into bitter unhappiness I What 
a touching logic in the insiauation which follows : " If 
the familiarities of our loves had produced that conse- 
quence of which you were apprehensive, where could 
you have fixed a father^s name with credit, but on a 

^ Faxquhar't The Btaiux Straioffem, i 1 ; and in the same piece 
h&n IS the cateohiim of love : ''What are the objects of that passion t 
— ^yonth, beauty, and clean linen." And from tiie Mack Attrologer ot 
Diyden : "As I am a gentleman, a man about town, one that wean 
food cloths, eati^ drinks, and wenches sufficiently." 
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husband ?'' He continues his reasoning in an excellent 
style ; listen to the dilemma of a man of feeling : '' A 
better man ought not to have been sacrificed to the 
occasion; a worse had not answered to the purpose. 
When you are weary of him, you know your remedy." ^ 
Thus are a woman's feelings to be considered, especially 
a woman whom we have loved. To cap all, this delicate 
conversation is meant to force the poor deserted Mr& 
Fainall into a low intrigue which shall obtain for 
Mirabell a pretty wife and a good dowry. Certainly 
this gentleman knows the world ; no one could better 
employ a former mistress. Such are the cultivated 
characters of this theatre, as dishonest as the unculti- 
vated ones : having transformed their evil instincts into 
systematic vices, lust into debauchery, brutality into 
cynicism, perversity into depravity, deliberate egotists, 
calculating sensualists, with rules for their immorality, 
reducing feeling to self-interest, honour to decorum, 
happiness to pleasure. 

The "Rngliah Restoration altogether was one of those 
great crises which, while warping the development of a 
society and a literature, show the inward spirit which 
they modify, but which contradicts them. Society did 
not lack vigour, nor literature talent ; men of the world 
were polished, writers inventive. There was a court, 
drawing-rooms, conversation, worldly life, a taste for 
letters, the example of France, peace, leisure, the in- 
fluence of the sciences, of politics, of theology, — in 
short, all the happy circumstances which can elevate 
the mind and civiUse manners. There was the vigorous 
satire of Wycherley, the sparkling dialogue and delicate 
raillery of Congreve, the frank nature and animation 

i CongreTe, TJU WtKffofHu World, iL 4. 
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of Yanbrugfa, the manifold invention of Farqiihar, in 
short, all the resources which might nourish the comic 
element, and offer a genuine theatre to the best construc- 
tions of human intelligence. Nothing came to a head ; 
all was abortiva Their age left nothing behind but the 
memory of corruption ; their comedy remains a repertory 
of vidousness; society had only a soiled elegance, 
literature a frigid wit Their manners are gross and 
triyial ; their ideas are futile or incompleta Through 
disgust and reaction, a revolution was at hand in literary 
feeling and moral habits, as well as in general beliefs 
and political institutions. Man was to change alto- 
gether, and to turn completely round at once. The 
same repugnance and the same experience were to detach 
him from every aspect of his old condition. The 
Englishman discovered that he was not monarchical. 
Papistical, nor sceptical, but liberal, Protestant, and a 
believer. He came to understand that he was not a 
roisterer nor a worldling, but reflective and introspective. 
He possesses a current of animal life too violent to suffer 
him without danger to abandon himself to enjoyment ; 
he needs a barrier of moral reasoning to repress his out- 
breaka There is in him a current of attention and will 
too strong to suffer himself to rest content with trifles ; 
he needs some weighty and serviceable labour on which 
to expend his power. He needs a barrier and an 
employment He needs a constitution and a religion 
which shall restrain him by duties which must be per- 
formed, and which shall occupy him by rights which 
must be defended. He is content only in a serious and 
orderly life ; there he finds the natural groove and the 
neceflsaiy outlet for his faculties and his passions. 
From ttds time he enters upon it, and this theatre itself 
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exhibits the impress of it It undoes and transforms 
itself. Collier threw discredit upon it ; Addison con- 
demned it National sentiment awoke on the stage; 
French manners are jeered at ; the prologues celebrate 
the defeats of Louis XIY. ; the license, el^ance, religion 
of his court, are presented under a ridiculous or odious 
light^ Immorality gradually diminishes, marriage is 
more respected, the heroines go no further than to the 
verge of adiQtery ; ^ the roisterers are pulled up at the 
critical moment ; one of them suddenly declares himself 
purified, and speaks in verse, the better to mark his 
enthusiasm ; another praises marriage ; ' some aspire in 
the fifth act to an orderly life. We shall soon see 
Steele writing a moral treatise called The Christian JETero. 
Henceforth comedy declines and literary talent flows 
into another channel Essay, novel, pamphlet, disserta- 
tion, take the place of the drama; and the English 
ckssical spirit, abandoning the kinds of writing which 
are foreign to its nature, enters upon the great works 
which are destined to immortalise it and give it 
expression. 

X. 

Nevertheless, in this continuous decline of dramatic 
invention, and in the great change of literary vitality, 
some shoots strike out at distcuit intervals towards 

^ Hie part of Chaplain Foigard in Farquhar*8 Beaux Stratagem; of 
KademoiBelle, and generally of all tlie French people. 

' The part of Amanda in Vanbrogh's Relapte ; of Mrs. Snllen ; the 
oonvertion of two roisterers, in the Beaux Stratagem. 

* " Though marriage be a lottery in which there are a wondrous 
many blanks, yet there is one inestimable lot, in which the only hearen 
upon earth is written." 

" To be capable of loving one^ donbtlflii^ is better than to posMM • 
thousand."— Yanbruoh. 
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comedy ; for mankmd always seeks for entertainment^ 
and the theatre is always a place of entertainment. 
The tree once planted grows, feebly no doubt, with 
long intervals of almost total dryness and almost constant 
barrenness, yet subject to imperfect renewals of life, to 
transitory partial blossomings, sometimes to an inferior 
firuitage bursting forth from the lowest branches. Even 
when the great subjects are worn out, there is still 
room here and there for a happy idea. Let a wit, 
clever and experienced, take it in hand, he will catch 
up a few oddities on his way, he will introduce on the 
scene some vice or fault of his time ; the public will 
come in crowds, and ask no better than to recognise 
itself and lau^ There was one of these successes 
when Gay, in the Beggar^ Opera, brought out the 
rascaldom of the great world, and avenged the public 
on Walpole and the court ; another, when Goldsmith, 
inventing a series of mistakes, led his hero and his 
audience through five acts of blunders.^ After all, if 
true comedy can only exist in certain ages, ordinary 
comedy can exist in any aga It is too akin to 
the pamphlet, novels, satire, not to raise itself occa- 
sionally by its propinquity. If I have an enemy, 
instead of attacking him in a brochure, I can tcd^e my 
fling at him on the stage. If I am capable of painting 
a character in a story, I am not far from having the 
talent to bring out the pith of this same character in a 
few turns of a dialogue. If I can quietly ridicule a 
vice in a copy of verses, I shall easily arrive at making 
this vice speak out from the mouth of an actor. At 
least I shall be tempted to try it ; I shall be seduced 
by the wonderful Mat which the footlights, declamnlnon, 

^ Skt SUnpB to Ckmgumr, 
▼OLIL 2W 
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soeneiy give to an idea ; I shall tiy and bring my own 
into this strong light ; I shall go in for it even when 
it is necessaiy that my talent be a little or a good deal 
forced for the occasion. If need be, I shall delude 
myself, substitute expedients for artless originality and 
true comic genius. If on a few points I am inferior 
to the great masters, on some, it may be, I surpass 
them ; I can work up my style, refine upon it, discover 
happier words, more striking jokes, a brisker exchange 
of brilliant repartees, newer images, more picturesque 
comparisons; I can take from this one a character, 
from the other a situation, borrow of a neighbour- 
ing nation, out of old plays, good novels, biting 
pamphlets, polished satires, and petty newspapers; I 
can accumulate effects, serve up to the public a 
stronger and more appetising stew; above all, I can 
perfect my machine, oil the wheels, plan the surprises, 
the stage effects, the see-saw of the plot, like a 
consummate playwright The art of constructing 
plays is as capable of development as the art of clock- 
making. The farce-writer of to-day sees that the cata- 
strophe of half of Moliire's plays is ridiculous ; nay, many 
of them can produce catastrophes better than Moli^ ; 
in the long run, they succeed in stripping the theatre 
of all awkwardness and circumlocution. A piquant 
style, and perfect machinery; pungency in all the 
words, and animation in all the scenes; a super- 
abundance of wit, and marvels of ingenuity ; over all 
this, a true physical activity, and the secret pleasure 
of depicting and justifjring oneself, of public self- 
glorification : here is the foundation of tha School for 
Scandal, here the source of the talent and the suooeM 
of Sheridan. 
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Bichard Bnnsley Sheridan was the contemponuy 
of Beaumarchais, and resembled him in his talent and 
in his life. The two epochs, the two dramatic schools, 
the two characters, correspond. like Beanmarchais, 
he was a lucky adyenturer, clever, amiable, and 
generous, reaching success through scandal, who flashed 
up in a moment, dazzled everybody, scaled with a rush 
the empyrean of politics and literature, settled himself, 
as it were, among the constellations, and, like a 
brilliant rocket, presently went out completely ex- 
hausted. Nothing failed him; he attained all at the 
first attempt, without apparent effort, like a prince who 
need only show himself to win his place. He took as 
his birthright everything that was most surpassing in 
happiness, most brilliant in art, most exalted in worldly 
position. The poor unknown youth, the wretched 
translator of an imreadable Greek sophist, who at twenty 
walked about Bath in a red waistcoat and a cocked hat, 
destitute of hope, and ever conscious of the emptiness of 
his pockets, had gained the heart of the most admired 
beauty and musician of her time, had carried her off 
from ten rich, elegant, titled adorers, had fought with 
the best-hoaxed of the ten, beaten him, had carried by 
storm the curiosity and attention of the public. Then, 
challenging glory and wealth, he placed successively on 
the stage the most diverse and the most applauded 
dramas, comedies, farce, opera, serious verse; h% 
bought and worked a large theatre without a farthing, 
inaugurated a reign of successes and pecuniary advan- 
tages, and led a life of elegance amid the enjoyments 
of social and domestic joys, surrounded by universal 
admiration and wonder. Thence, aspiring yet higher, 
he conquered power, entered the House of Ocaaaaoui^ 
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showed himself a match for the iBist orators, opposed 
Pitt, accused Wairen Hastings, supported Fox, jeered at 
Burke ; sustained with brilliancy, disinterestedness, and 
constancy, a most difficult and liberal part ; became one 
of the three or four most noted men in England, an equal 
of the greatest lords, the Mend of the Prince of Wales, 
in the end even Beceiver-General of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, treasurer to the fleet In every career he took 
the lead. As Byron said of him : " Whatsoever 
Sheridan has done or chosen to do has been, par 
excellence, always the best of its kind. He has written 
the beet comedy (The School /or Scandal), the best drama 
(in my mind far before that St Giles lampoon The 
Seggar^s Opera), the best farce (The Critic — it is only 
too good for a farce), and the best Address (Monologue 
on Oarrick), and, to crown all, delivered the very best 
oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or 
heard in this country."^ 

All ordinary rules were reversed in his favour. He 
was forty-four years old, debts began to accumulate; 
he had supped and drunk to excess; his cheeks 
were purple, his nose red. In this state he met at 
the Duke of Devonshire's a channing young lady 
with whom he fell in love. At the first sight she 
exclaimed, "What an ugly man, a regular monster!" 
He spoke to her ; she confessed that he was very ugly, 
but that he had a good deal of wit He spoke again, 
and again, and she found him very amiabla He spoke 
yet again, and she loved him, and resolved at all hsizard 
to many him. The father, a prudent man, wishing to 
end the affair, gave out that his future son-in-law must 
provide a dowry of fifteen thousand pounds ; the fifteen 

^ The WwrkeqfLofdBr^l^ toU.. ad. Moon^ ISSS^ iL ^ 
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thousand pounds were deposited as by magic in the hands 
of a banker ; the young couple set off into the country ; 
and Sheridan, meeting his son, a fine strapping fellow, 
not very satisfied with the marriage, persuaded him that 
it was the most sensible thing a father could do, and 
the most fortunate event that a son could rejoice over. 
Whatever the business, whoever the man, he persuaded ; 
none withstood him, every one fell under his charm. 

What is more difficult than for an ugly man to make 
a young girl forget his ugliness ? There is one thing 
more difficult, and that is to make a creditor forget you 
owe him money. There is something more difficidt 
still, and that is, to borrow money from a creditor who 
has come to dun you. One day one of his friends was 
arrested for debt ; Sheridan sends for Mr. Henderson^ 
the crabbed tradesman, coaxes him, interests him, moves 
him to tears, works upon his feelings, hedges him in 
with general considerations and lofty eloquence, so that 
Mr. Henderson offers his purse, actually wants to lend 
two hundred pounds, insists, and finally, to his great joy, 
obtains permission to lend it. Ko one was ever more 
amiable, quicker to win confidence than Sheridan; 
rarely has the sympathetic, affectionate, and fascinating 
character been more fully displayed ; he was literally 
seductive. In the morning, creditors and visitors filled 
the rooms in which he lived ; he came in smiling with 
an easy manner, with so much loftiness and grace, that 
the people forgot their wants and their claims, and 
looked as if they had only come to see him. His 
animation was irresistible ; no one had a more Hft^glmg 
wit; he had an inexhaustible fund of puns, contriv- 
ances, sallies, novel ideas. Lord Byron, who was a 
good judge, said that he had never heard nor conceived 
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of a more extraordinary power of conversatioiL Meft 
spent nights in listening to him ; no one equalled him 
daring a supper ; even when drank he retained his wit 
One morning he was picked up by the watch, and they 
asked him his name ; he gravely answered, " Wilberforca** 
With strangers and inferiors he had no arrogance or 
stiffiiess; he possessed in an eminent d^ree that 
unreserved character which always exhibits itself com- 
plete, which holds back none of its light, which abandons 
and gives itself up ; he wept when he received a sincere 
eulogy from Lord Byron, or in recounting his miseries 
as a plebeian parvenu. Nothing is more charming than 
this openness of heart; it at once sets people on a 
footing of peace and amity ; men suddenly desert their 
defensive and cautious attitude; they perceive that a man 
is giving himself up to them, and they give themselves 
up to him; the outpouring of his innermost feelings 
invites the outpouring of theirs. A minute later, 
Sheridan's impetuous and sparkling individuality flashes 
out ; his wit explodes, rattles like a discharge of fire- 
arms ; he takes the conversation to himself, with a sus- 
tained brilliancy, a variety, an inexhaustible vigour, till 
five o'clock in the morning. Against such a necessity 
for launching out in unconsidered speech, of indulgence, 
of self-outpouring, a man had need be well on his guard ; 
life cannot be passed like a holiday ; it is a strife 
against others and against oneself; people must think 
of the future, mistrust themselves, make provision; 
there is no subsisting without the precaution of a 
shopkeeper, the calculation of a tradesman. If we sup 
too often, we will end by not having wherewithal to 
dine upon ; when our pockets have holes in them, the 
shillings will fall out ; nothing is more of a truism, bat 
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it is tama Sheridan's debts accumidated, his digestion 
failed. He lost his seat in Parliament, his theatre was 
burned ; sheriffs officer succeeded sheriff's officer, and 
they had long been in possession of his house. At last, 
a bailiff arrested the dying man in his bed, and was 
for taking him off in his blankets ; nor would he let 
him go until threatened with a lawsuit, the doctor having 
declared that the sick man would die on the road. A 
certain newspaper (the Examiner) cried shame on the 
great lords who suffered such a man to end so miserably ; 
they hastened to leave their cards at his door. In the 
funeral procession two brothers of the king, dukes, earls, 
bishops, the first men in England, carried or followed 
the body. A singular contrast, picturing in abstract all 
his talent, and all his life ; lords at his funeral and 
bailiffs at his death-bed. 

His theatre was in accordance with his life ; all was 
brilliant, but the metal was not all his own, nor was it 
of the best quality. His comedies were comedies of 
society, the most amusing ever written, but merely come- 
dies of society. Imagine the exaggerated caricatures 
artists are wont to improvise, in the drawing-room of a 
house where they are intimate, about eleven o'clock in the 
evening. His first play, The Bivals, and afterwards his 
Duenrui, and The Critic, are filled with these, and scarce 
anything else. There is Mrs. Malaprop, a silly preten- 
tious woman, who uses gi-and words higgledy-piggledy, 
delighted with herself, in "a nice derangement of 
epitaphs " before her nouns, and declaring that her niece 
is ''as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile." There is Bob Acres, who suddenly becomes a 
hero, gets engaged in a duel, and being led on the 
ground, calculates the effect of the balls, thinks of his 
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will, buiial, embalmment, and wishes he were at home. 
There is another caricature in the person of a clumsy and 
cowardly servant, of an irascible and brawling father, of a 
sentimental and romantic young lady, of a touchy Irish 
duellist All this jogs and jostles on, without much 
order, amid the surprises of a twofold plot, by aid of 
appliances and rencontres, without the full and r^ular 
control of a dominating idea. But in vain we per- 
ceive it is a patchwork; the high spirit carries off 
everything : we laugh heartily ; every single scene has 
its facetious and rapid movement ; we forget that the 
clumsy valet makes remarks as witty as Sheridan him- 
self,^ and that the irascible gentleman speaks as well as 
the most elegant of writers.^ The playwright is also a 
man of letters ; if, through mere animal and social spirit, 
he wished to amuse others and to amuse himself, he 
does not forget the interests of his talent and the care 
for his reputation. He has taste, he appreciates the 
refinements of style, the worth of a new image, of a 
striking contrast, of a witty and well-considered insinua- 
tion. He has, above all, wit, a wonderful conversational 
wit, the art of rousing and sustaining the attention, of 

^ Acrei. Odds blades I David, no gentleman will ever risk the loss 
of his honour I 

DavidL I say, then, it would be but ciyU in honour never to risk the 
loss of a gentleman. — Look ye, master, this honour seems to me to be 
a marvelloiis false friend ; ay, tmly, a veiy courtier-like servant — TK* 
DramaHe Works of Biehard Brinsley Sheridan, 1828 : The Rivals, 
iv. 1. 

' Sir Anthony. — Nay, but Jack, such eyes 1 so innocently wild ! so 
bashfully irresolute ! Not a glance but speaks and kindles some 
thought of love 1 Then, Jack, her cheeks ! so deeply blushing at the 
insinuations of her tell-tale eyes t Then, Jack, her lips 1 Jack, lips, 
smiling at their own discretion I and if not smiling, more sweetly 
pouting, more lovely in sullenness 1 — The Rivals, liL 1. 
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being biting, varied, of taking his heareis unawares, of 
throwing in a repartee, of setting folly in relief, of 
accumulating one after another witticisms and happj 
phrases. He brought himself to perfection subsequently 
to his first play, having acquired theatrical experience, 
writing and erasing ; trying various scenes, recasting, 
arranging them; his desire was that nothing should 
arrest the interest, no improbability shock the spectator ; 
that his comedy might gUde on with the precision, 
certainty, uniformity of a good machine. He invents 
jests, replaces them by better ones ; he whets his jokes, 
binds them up like a sheaf of arrows, and writes at the 
bottom of the last page, " Finished, thank God. — Amen." 
He is right, for tiie work costs him some pains ; he 
will not write a second. This kind of writing, artificial 
and condensed as the satires of La Bruy^re, is like a 
cut phial, into which the author has distilled all his re- 
flections, his reading, his wit, without keeping anything 
for himself. 

What is there in this celebrated School for Scandal t 
And how is it that it has cast upon English comedy, 
which day by day was being more and more forgotten, 
the radiance of a last success? Sheridan took two 
characters from Fielding, Blifil, and Tom Jones; two 
plays of Moli^re, Ze Misanthrope and Tartuffe ; and fix)m 
these puissant materials, condensed with admirable 
cleverness, he has constructed the most brilliant firework 
imaginable. Moliire has only one female slanderer, 
C^limine ; the other characters serve only to give her 
a cue : there is quite enough of such a jeering woman ; 
she rails on within certain bounds, without hurry, like 
a true queen of the drawing-room, who has time to 
converse, who knows that she is listened to, who listens 
to herself: she is a woman of society, who pieBerves 
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the tone of refined converaation ; and in order to smooth 
down the harshness, her slanders are interrupted by the 
calm reason and sensible discourse of the amiable 
Eliante. Moli^ represents the malice of the world 
without exaggeration ; but in Sheridan they are rather 
caricatured than depicted. " Ladies, your servant/' says 
Sir Peter ; '^ mercy upon me ! the whole set — a character 
dead at every sentence." ^ In fact, they are ferocious : 
it is a regular quarry; they even befoul one another, 
to deepen the outrage. Mrs. Candour remarks : " Yester- 
day Miss Prim assured me, that Mr. and Mrs. Honey- 
moon are now become mere man and wife, like the rest 
of their acquaintance. She likewise hinted, that a 
certain widow in the next street had got rid of her 
dropsy, and recovered her shape in a most surprising 
manner. ... I was informed, too, that Lord Flimsy 
cau^t his wife at a house of no extraordinary fame ; 
and that Tom Saunter and Sir Harry Idle were to 
measure swords on a similar occasion."^ Their ani- 
mosity is so bitter that they lower themselves to play 
the part of buffoons. The most el^ant person in the 
room. Lady Teazle, shows her teeth to ape a ridiculous 
lady, draws her mouth on one side, and makes faoea 
There is no pause, no softening ; sarcasms fly about like 
pistol-shots. The author had laid in a stock, he had to 
use them up. He himself is speaking through the 
mouth of each of his characters ; he gives them all the 
same wit, that is his own, his irony, his harshness, his 
picturesque vigour ; whatever they are, clowns, fops, old 
maids, no matter, the author^s main business is to break 
out into twenty explosions in a minute : 

^ JU SAodlfor Semubl, iL 2. * IML L L 
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'*Mr$, Candowr, Well, I will never join in the ridicule of a 
fiiend ; ao I tell my cousin Qgle, and ye all know what pre- 
tenioiis she has to beauty. 

Ordb, She has the oddest countenance — a collection of 
features from all the comers of the globe. 

Sir Ber^amin, She has, indeed, an Irish front. 

Onb. Caledonian locks. 

Sir B, Dutch nose. 

Grab. Austrian lips. 

Sk B. The complexion of a Spaniard. 

Orab. And teeth d la Ohinoise. 

Sir B, In short, her face resembles a tdbU tPMU at Spa, 
where no two guests are of a nation. 

Orab. Or a congress at the dose of a general war, where 
Orrery member seems to have a different interest, and the nose 
and chin are the only parties likely to join issue." ^ 

Or again: 

" Orab, Sad news upon his arrival, to hear how your brother 
has gone on ! 

Jo8^ Surface, 1 hope no busy people have already prciju- 
diced his uncle against him — ^he may reform. 

Sir Benjamin. True, he may ; for my part, I never thought 
him so utterly void of principle as people say, and though he 
has lost all his friends, I am told nobody is better spoken of 
amongst the Jews. 

Crab. Foregad, if the old Jewry was a ward, Charles would 
be an alderman, for he pays as many amiuities as the Irish 
Tontine; and when he is sick, they have prayers for his re- 
covery in all the Synagogues. 

Sir B. Tet no man lives in greater splendor. — They tell me, 
when he entertains his friends, he can sit down to dinner with 
a dden of his own securities, have a soore of tradesmen waiting 
in the anti-chamber, and an officer behind eveiy guest's chair."' 

^ Ths SOmoI far Seamdal, ^ %. « /ML L L 
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And again: 

"SirB, Mr. Snr&oe, I didnot meantobiirt you, batdq[ieDd 
en't, your brother is utterly undone. 

Orab. Oh ! undone as ever nuin was— can't raise a guinea. 

Sir B, Everything is sold, I am told, that was moveable. 

Orab, Not a moveable left, except some old bottles and some 
pictures, and they seem to be framed in the wainscot, ogad. 

Sir B, I iBun sorry to hear also some bad stories of him. 

Orab, Oh ! he has done many mean things, that's certain. 

Sir B, But, however, he's your brother. 

Orab, Ay! as he is your brother — well tell you more 
another opportunity." ^ 

In this manner has he pointed, multiplied, driven in to 
the quick the measured epigrams of Moliire. And yet 
is it possible to grow weaiy of such a well-sustained 
discharge of maUce and witticisms ? 

Observe also the change which the hypocrite under- 
goes under Sheridan's treatment Doubtless all the 
grandeur disappears from the part Joseph Surface does 
not uphold, like Tartuffe, the interest of the comedy; 
he does not possess, like his ancestor, the nature of a 
cad, the boldness of a man of action, the manners 
of a beadle, the neck and shoulders of a monk. He is 
merely selfish and cautious; if he is engaged in an 
intrigue, it is rather against his will ; he is only half- 
hearted in the matter, like a correct young man, well 
dressed, with a fair income, timorous and fastidious 
by nature, discreet in manners, and without violent 
passions ; all about him is soft and polished, he takes 
his tone from the times, he makes no display of le* 

^ TKi Sdnooifor Seamdai, L L 
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ligion, though he does of morality; he is a man of 
measured speech, of lofty sentiments, a disciple of Dr. 
Johnson or of Rousseau, a dealer in set phrases. There 
is nothing on which to construct a drama in this com- 
monplace person ; and the fine situations which Sheri- 
dan takes from Moliire lose half their force through 
depending on such pitiful support But how this 
insufficiency is covered by the quickness, abundance, 
naturalness of the incidents ! how skill makes up for 
everything ! how it seems capable of supplying every- 
thing ! even genius ! how the spectator laughs to see 
Joseph cau^t in his sanctuary like a fox in his hole ; 
obliged to hide the wife, then to conceal the husband ; 
forced to run from the one to the other ; busy in hiding 
the one behind the screen, and the other in his closet ; 
reduced, in casting himself into his own snares, in 
justifying those whom he wished to nun, the husband 
in the eyes of the wife, the nephew in the eyes of the 
imcle, to ruin the only man whom he wished to justify, 
namely, the precious and immaculate Joseph Surface ; 
to turn out in the end ridiculous, odious, baffled, con- 
founded, in spite of his adroitness, even by reason of 
his adroitness, step by step, without quarter or remedy ; 
to sneak off, poor fox, with his tail between his 1^, his 
skin spoiled, amid hootings and laughter 1 And how, at 
the same time, side by side with this, the naggings of 
Sir Peter and his wife, the suppers, songs, the picture 
sale at the spendthrift's house, weave a comedy in a 
comedy, and renew the interest by renewing the atten- 
tion! We cease to think of the meagreness of the 
characters^ as we cease to think of the deviation fix)m 
truth ; we are willingly carried away by the vivacity of 
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the action, dazzled by the bnlliancy of the dialogue ; we 
are charmed, applaud ; * admit that^ after all, next to great 
inventive faculty, animation and wit are the most agree- 
able gifts in the world : we appreciate them in their 
season, and find that they also have their place in the 
literary banquet ; and that if they are not worth as much 
as the substantial joints, the natural and generous wines 
of the first course, at least they furnish Uie dessert 

The dessert over, we must leave the table. After 
Sheridan, we leave it forthwith. Henceforth comedy 
languishes, fails ; there is nothing left but farce, such as 
Townley's High Life Below Stairs, the burlesques of 
Greorge Colman, a tutor, an old maid, countrymen and 
their dialect; caricature succeeds painting; Punch raises 
a laugh when the days of Reynolds and Gainsborough are 
over. There is nowhere in Europe, at the present time, 
a more barren stage ; the higher classes absoidon it to 
the people. This is because the form of society and of 
intellect which had called it into being, have disappeared 
Vivacity, and the abundance of original conceptions, had 
peopled the stage of the Renaissance in England, — 
a surfeit which, unable to display itself in systematic 
argument, or to express itself in philosophical ideas, 
found its natural outlet only in mimic action and talk- 
ing characters. The wants of polished society had 
nourished the English comedy of the seventeenth 
century, — a society which, accustomed to the repre- 
sentations of the court and the displays of the world, 
sought on the stage a copy of its conversation and iti| 
drawing-rooms. With the decline of the court and th% 
check of mimic invention, the genuine drama and the 
genuine comedy disappeared ; they passed from the sttg» 
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into booka The leason of it is, that people no longer 
live in public, like the embroidered dukes of Louis XIY. 
and Charles 11., but in their families, or at the writing- 
table ; the novel replaces the theatre at the same time 
that citizen life replaces the life of the court 
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